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THE NATIONAL HOLIDAY. 

We have been wondering how the 
people will celebrate the Fourth of 
July this year; whether they will re- 
gard it as merely a holiday, the town- 
people going to the country for pure 
air and the sight of green fields of 
grass and grain, and the country folks 
going to town to see the fireworks; or 
whether they will do some serious 
thinking as to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. A holiday un- 
doubtedly it is and should be; but it 
should be more than that—a day to re- 
kindle the fires of real patriotism and 
develop the highest possible type of 
citizenship. 

We have been wondering whether 
the people would be satisfied this year 
with an oration denouncing George III 
and all his descendants, and all kings 
and kinglets; so to speak, “twisting 
the lion’s tail,” or boasting of our abil- 
ity to “lick all creation;” or with that 
other type of oration which we once 
heard defined as saying as nearly noth- 
ing as possible, and saying it in the 
nicest possible way. Will our people 
be satisfied with that? 





We have been wondering whether 
our orators will have sense enough to 
steer clear of partisan politics and con- 
fine themselves to those great funda- 
mental principles which underlie all 
politics and ail parties, or whether they 
will carry the strifes and divisions of 
our two great national conventions 
‘home to the people and inoculate the 
country with the germs of bitter par- 
tisan strife. 

It is too late in the day to revile 
George Ill. He is dead and buried; 
and if you go to Westminster Abbey, 
you will see what covers all that re- 


mains of George. It is not worth while 
to brag about the extent of our terri- 
tory or resources. We did not create 
this country. We simply found it, and 
are responsible for the development of 
its resources; and the use we have 
made of them calls for humiliation, 
confession, and often repentance. in- 
stead of glorification. It is not worth 
while to boast that we are the only 
nation that enjoys the blessings of 
civil and religious liberty; for that is 
not true. Ask any of your neighbors 
who have lived a year in Canada, for 
example. 

It. is, in fact, high time for us to 
cease boasting about our material 
greatness, or our intellectual great- 
ness, or our moral greatness, and ask 
ourselves in all seriousness: “Are we 
able morally to prevent the “govern- 
ment of the people by the people for 
the people” (to quote the memorable 
words of Lincoln at Gettysburg) from 
perishing from the earth? That’s our 





job. It is really worth while to ask 
ourselves: Are we fit for the job? Do 
we match it? 

Other nations have said, and are 
still saying, that it is an impossible 
task, that it can’t be done; that there 
must be some kind of inheritance of 
blood or culture or wealth, that en- 
titles men to rule over others, and 
that in this way the greatest amount 
of practical liberty can be given to the 
masses. We have a large and increas- 
ing number of very influential peo- 
ple among us who hold that view in 
substance, holding that the right to 
rule comes from the inheritance or pos- 


session of property, rather than the in-. 


heritance of tlood. Are we, the plain 
people, ready to accept that? Are we 
ready to prove that not only have the 
people the right to rule, but that they 
actually do rule? Are we ready to ac- 
cept the responsibility of self-govern- 
ment and actually govern ourselves? 

If so, let us ask you a plain ques- 
tion, rather impertinent perhaps, but 
to the point: Did you vote at the last 
primary, thus doing your part in self- 
government? Or did you plow corn? 
Which was first that day in your esti- 
mation, your material prosperity or 
the well-being of the state and nation? 
Self-government means more or less 
self-sacrifice. We can’t have one with- 
out the other. These are the things 
we ought to be thinking about on our 
great national holiday. 

Our forefathers made great sacrifices 
that we might be a self-governing peo- 
ple. Our fathers made sacrifices quite 
as great “that this government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, 
might not perish from the earth.” If 
we are to hand down this priceless 
heritage to our children, we must make 
sacrifices, we hope not sacrifices of 
blood; but if we do not make these 
sacrifices, there will perhaps be in our 
children’s day the bloody sacrifice, 
and a much greater one than was 
made by either our fathers or our fore- 
fathers. For all the world over the 
people who have been denied self-gov- 
ernment are demanding it, and will in 
the end have it, peaceably if they can, 
forcibly if they must. 

It is ours to hold on to what we have 
now, and not to allow it to slip away 
from us on any condition; to make our 
self-government a real thing and at 
any sacrifice. We can not afford to 
plow corn the day of the primary, nor 
to husk corn the day of the election, 
nor to allow devotion to any political 
party to take the place of devotion to 
our country. We are unfaithful to our 
trust if we barter our honest convic- 
tions for a mess of pottage in the 
shape of an office. We can not afford 
to allow any man to do our thinking 
for us. If we do, like Esau, we despise 
our birthright. 

Let the boys have their games and 
sports, but not until after you have 
reminded them that they are in time 
to take part in the government of this 
country, and that they must do their 
duty. Let the lunch basket for the pic- 
nic dinner be well filled, but remember 
that this is the one day in the year 
when there is neither democrat nor 
republican, neither standpatter nor 
progressive; but where we are all pres- 
ent or prospective American citizens, 
and therefore stand on an absolute 
equality of right and privilege, with 
the will and the ability to maintain 
that right and exercise that privilege 
under any and all circumstances. 





SHORT BALLOT NEEDED. 


The result of the primary election 
in Iowa this month makes it perfectly 
evident that some changes must be 
made in the ballots used if we are to 
have an intelligent expression by the 
voters. The length of the ballot this 


year, the large number of names on it, 
made it practically impossible for the 
average man to vote intelligently. He 
had no means of knowing the various 
candidates, consequently if he voted 
for all of them the chances were that 
the men whose names first appeared 
for the different offices got the largest 
number of votes. People have some 
notion of the respective merits of. the 
candidates for principal offices, but not 
many are sufficiently interested in pol- 
itics to know much about the others. 
There should be some change in the 
balot which would reduce the number 
of candidates to be ‘voted for, leaving 
the remainder to be selected by repre- 
sentatives chosen by the people, and 
in whom they have confidence. 











HAY MAKING. 

Hay is dry grass; that is all. The 
quality of the hay is determined by 
two or three things; first, by what is 
in the grass when it is dried, or, in 
other words the kind of grass and the 
time when it is cut. The right time 
is when it has the greatest amount of 
digestible nutrients, that is, when it 
has the most feeding in it. 

One of the few things that are re- 
garded as settled in agriculture is that 
grasses have the most digestible nutri- 
ents when they are in full bloom; for 
after that the strength of the plant 
goes to the seed, which has little value 
in feeding, and to the woody fiber, 
which is indigestible. 

It is not always, if ever, practicable 
to cut a large crop when it is just 
right—for example, when one-third of 
the heads of clover have turned brown 
—or what is called the second bloom 
is off timothy. There is too much hay 
to cut and cure. The farmer must 
therefore commence a little earlier 
than full bloom, the ideal best time, 
work as fast as he can, and get it over 
with as quickly as he can. 

The next important point is how to 
dry it. Now, we are not going into 
details, but we suggest this idea, and 
we hope it will stick in the mind of 
every farmer: that grass is dried by 
the evaporation of the moisture 
through the leaves after it has been 
cut. Before cutting, there is a con- 
stant movement of sap from the roots 
through the plant, and the growth is 
made by that which remains after the 
water has been evaporated through 
the leaves. When this flow of sap is 
arrested by cutting, then the thing for 
the farmer to consider is how he can 
get the water evaporated in the quick- 
est possible way and through the 
leaves. 

It is evident that the greatest ex- 
posure of leaf to the air he can make, 
the quicker it will be done. Therefore, 
it should be kept as loose as possible, 
so that there may be free circulation 
of air through the leaves. This is the 
philosophy of using the tedder or the 
hay rake, and explains why it is easy 
to make hay on a dry, sunshiny day, 
with a west or northwest wind blow- 
ing. Under these conditions, the -air 
is drier and sucks out the sap most 
rapidly. It is a different matter on a 
cloudy day, with a damp atmosphere 
and an east wind. Everybody knows 
how difficult it is to dry hay under 
the last named conditions. 

Every farmer has noticed, when cut- 
ting a heavy crop of clover hay and 
letting it lie in the swath, and bad 
weather comes on him, that the top 
may be burnt black while it may be 
green underneath. If we are to dry 
the water out through the leaves, it 
must be done before the leaf structure 
is killed. This is killed very rapidly 
on a not day, unless the hay is kept 
moving so as to expose the leaf to the 
surface. When the leaf structure is 
killed, the water’ must be dried out 
through the stem. The process is 
slower and the hay of poor quality. 

Now, we are not going to suggest to 
our readers how they are to do this. 
Our aim is to point out the thing to 
be done. The best methods for doing 
it will vary on different farms. If the 
farmer lives in the east, where there 
are but a few acres of hay to cut, he 
will adopt one method. If he has a 
larger area to cut, he will adopt an- 
other. If he lives in the west, and 
his farm is mainly in alfalfa, so that 
his haying lasts from June to August, 
he will adopt still another. 

The farmer can be trusted to adopt 
the best method for himself, if once 
he sees clearly the thing to be done. 
For example, an eastern farmer will 
cut his clover, let it wilt, put it in 
cock, and let it go through the sweat. 
If there is a rain coming, he will cover 
it with a hay cap. Then, before haul- 
ing it to the barn, he will open it up 
and let it get air and sunshine. He 
will thus make the very best hay that 
can be made. By using this method, 
he can cut two crops of clover hay off 
the farm in one year, cutting the first 
crop when it is one-third, or at most 
two-thirds in bloom, and using his sec- 
ond crop for hay rather than seed. 

This is in fact the best method for 
alfalfa in the humid section, and we 
have known farmers to put their al- 
falfa in cock three times before put- 
ting it in the barn, and ‘with great 
profit. This would not be necessary 





—$_____— 
nor practical in a y 
or Nebraska, where the ae . Fires 
you can always count on a eesame 

Some farmers in making clover hay 
in the humid sections find a tedde. 
necessary. Others find a side delivers 
rake which makes a smal] wind 4 
sufficient; but in any case the ides 
should be to get the sap dried = 
through the leaf; for after the ben 
structure is destroyed by a very 
sun, the sap can no longer be eva ot 
ated through the leaf. Farmers aus 
bear in mind that in the legumes th 
leaves are the most valuable part; aa 
clover or alfalfa hay from which th 
leaves have fallen by over-drying * 
scarcely worthy to be called by the 
name. 

The curing of the hay crop may not 
be a very serious problem this year 
in many sections, because we do not 
have the grass to cure; but it is none 
the less important to get these funda- 
mental principles clearly in mind, and 
then use the best means possible to 
carry them out, which, of course, vary 
on different farms and under different 
conditions. 





WHEN TO SOW WINTER WHEAT. 


Danger of winter killing, Hessian fly 
and moisture conditions have much to 
do with the time winter wheat should 
be seeded. In central Iowa, winter 
wheat seeding generally begins the first 
week in September; is in full swing by 
the middle of September, and is prac- 
tically completed by the last week in 
September. During the past two sea- 
sons there has been considerable com- 
plaint of damage by Hessian fly in 
southern Iowa and in Illinois. For this 


reason, much winter wheat was seeded 
later than usual last fall. This fact, 
combined with the hard winter, re. 
sulted in an unusually large amount 
of winter killing a year ago. 

No final word can be spoken on the 
subject of when is the best time to 
seed winter wheat. Nevertheless, we 
think that at present many farmers 
are in danger of seeding too late. At 
the Ohio station, for instance, they 
found that while Hessian fly might 
damage the early sown wheat more 
than the late sown wheat, yet the late 
sown wheat came through the winter 
in such poor shape that it yielded 
less, even though not so badly dam- 
aged by the fly. Nine years experi- 
menting in northern Ohio gives the 
22d day of September as the best av- 
erage date for seeding winter wheat. 
Wheat seeded three weeks earlier than 
this yielded five busheTs less to the 
acre, while that seeded three weeks 
later yielded eight bushels less. Ev- 
erything considered, we would recom- 
mend the second week in September 
as the best average date for winter 
wheat seeding in central Iowa. 





CHESS OR CHEAT FOR HAY. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have a piece of ground which was 
in wheat three years ago, and, was at 
that time sown to grass, which is now 
covered with cheat. Would it be 
worth while cutting the cheat for feed? 
If so, when should it be cut? It is in 
full head now.” 

Cheat is an annual grass common 
as a weed in wheat fields. The heads 
ripen at about the same time as wheat, 
and the seed is widely scattered with 
the wheat seeds. In the olden days, 
it was thought that cheat was degen- 
erate wheat, and even to-day some 
farmers can not be made to believe 
cheat is a grass as distinct from wheat 
as wheat is from oats. 

Cheat is closely related to common 
brome grass. It differs from brome 
grass, being an annual and having n0 
running rootstocks, but otherwise 's 
very similar. Like brome grass. !t 
makes 4 fair quality of hay, but is not 
quite so rich in the muscle builders 
and heat and fat formers. The com 
position is quite similar to timothy, 
but there is a slightly larger propor 
tion of woody material and not quite 
so much of the carbohydrates. , 

If we had a meadow or pasture ID 
fested with cheat, we would almost 
certainly cut it in late May or early 
June for hay. The best time to cut 1# 
as the plants are coming into’ bloom, 
but before any of them have gone © 
seed. 
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yo nt eae 
yow FARMS ARE WORN OUT. 
There is complaint made all over 
the United States that the soils of the 
rn and middle states, and to some 
yn of the prairie states, are lesing 
pore fertility. We want to point out 
ne r readers just how this is done, 
ney such a way that they can see 


+ with their own eyes. : 
it “ee is a farm, orignally good, rich 
prairie, containing the stored fertility 
of many thousands of years. It be- 
Jongs, We will say, to a banker or a 
speculator, OF to a ret‘red farmer. If 
to a retired farmer, he wants to get 
acne? enough out of it te enable him 
to live in town; and no matter how 
much he gets, it will be less than he 
needs, or at least expects. If it be- 
jongs to a speculator, a man who buys 
to sell again, he will put as little mon- 
on it as he can; for he believes 
that under no circumstances will he 
get pay for the improvements. If it 
i helongs to a banker who is not a good 
H eal more than @ banker (in spirit, a 
| farmer), he will deal with it in the 
same way. He will rent it toa farmer 
on a one-year lease. No matter to 
whom it belongs, if rented on a one- 
year lease, it requires no prophet to 
predict the result. 

As we have often pointed out to our 
readers, there are three parties to ev- 
ery lease, or at least should be: the 

owner, the renter, and the farm itself, 
> not as an individual farm, but as one 
|. of the assets of the farming commu- 
nity, and in this the community is nec- 
essarily interested. The landlord 
+ wants to get all the money out of it 
that he can this year. The tenant 
» wants to get all the money out of it 
’ that he can; and there is no one to 
' Jook after the interests of the farm. 
. The owner is looking aftcr his own 
| interests, not his own permanent in- 
f 

' 


' 


ey 





terests, but his own immediate inter- 
ests. The tenant has no interest in 
the farm beyond the year. It may then 
be sold. It may be rented to another 
man, no matter how well he farms. 
The landlord makes no improveinents, 
because he does not expect to get pay 
for them. The tenant makes no im- 
provements, and for the same reason. 
He does not sow clover, unless the 
landlord furnishes the seed, and then 
| he is likely to go through the form of 
| sowing it without any particular con- 
4 sideration as to whether it grows ‘or 
not. He does not know that he will 
get any benefit from it. He does not 
| haul out the manure unless he is 
bound by his lease to do it; and then 
he is not particular about it. He does 
not repair the fences. He does not cut 
the weeds on the roadside nor in the 
} pastures, simply because he does not 
} expect to be paid for it. He sells off 
; the farm everything he can sell, and 
returns nothing. Now he is not to 
H blame for that, particularly because 
| he has been given a contract to get 
out of it all he can, and why should he 
j Rot fulfill the contract? 

No farm can maintain its fertility 
under a one-year lease, and no country 
in which a one-year lease is prevalent 
can maintain its fertility. Now this 
is going on all over the United States, 
though not so much in some sections 
as in others; but wherever a man has 
a farm that he expects to sell and may 
sell at any time, he will effer a one- 
year lease to the tenant. 

Now, why do not land owners adopt 
the longer lease, as is done in all the 
th One reason is that 
ie owner does not know whether he 
will own the farm another year or not, 
and the lease might interfere with the 
sale; and this must continue until the 
9 of speculation in land has passed. 

8 long as men buy land with the ex- 
soon that it will advance in price, 
; “ it has done in the last fifteen years, 

SY Will make one-year leases. 
Pompeo reagon is that the landlord 
= know until he has tried him 
eg er the tenant is fit to farm or 
>a and he can not try him for less 
teat a year. There is something in 
re hot nearly so much, however, as 
pan Rpts a past. Thirty years 
Peay Hip ery loath to rent a farm 

hed nant for longer than one year, 
ie ro the tenants then were a poor 
fehaece ey are a much better Class of 
oo now. The poor tenants have 
the eeded out, or have weeded out 

os by lack of skill. Some of 
ia os now are better farmers 
€ men who own the farms, and 





The Increase of Tenantry 


A Massachusetts correspondent has 
sent us the following statement as to 
the increase of tenantry in Iowa dur- 
ing the last thirty years, the data be- 
ing secured frem the various census 
reports: 

In 1880 76.2 per cent of the farms 
of lowa were owned by the occupants; 
in 1910, but 62.2 per cent. In 1880, the 
percentage of tenant farmers was 23.8; 
in 1910, 37.8 per cent. The percentage 
of tenants to owners in 1880 was 31.3 
per cent, and in 1910, 60.8 per cent. In 
other words, in thirty years the per- 
centage of farms owned by the occu- 
pants decreased 14 per cent, the per- 
centage of tenant farmers increased 
14 per cent, and the percentage of ten- 
ants to owners increased 29.5 per cent. 

He sends us a similar table prepared 
for Ohio, in which (without going into 
details of figures) there was a decrease 
of 9.1 per cent in the farms owned by 
occupants, and increase in the tenant 
farms of 9.1 per cent, and an increase 
of 15.8 per cent in the percentage of 
tenants to owners. Our correspondent 
adds: 

“I would like to put the question to 
you as a student of the west: Why this 
difference?” 

Without presuming to give all the 
reasons for this difference, we suggest 
the following: Ohio was originally a 
heavily timbered country. It required 
practicaly the whole lifetime of the 
farmer to clear out a quarter section 
or less. Iowa is a prairie country, and 
it took but a few years to convert a 
quarter section of wild prairie into a 
farm which the farmer would regard 
as fully improved, but which in reality 
is not more than half improved. When 
a man gets something easily, he values 
it lightly. The amount of effort re- 
quired to improve the Ohio farm gave 
the farmer an attachment to his home 
which is not found in prairie countries, 
where a farm can be improved so 
easily. 

Students of farm life have noticed 
that comparatively few people move 
west from timber countries such as 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan, as 
compared with those who move still 
farther west from the prairie coun- 
tries of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas and Ne- 
braska. The home attachment is 
stronger. The society is usually bet- 
ter. The granges and other social 
centers are more common. In fact, we 
sometimes see this illustrated in a sin- 
gle state. In the cut-over timber sec- 
tions of Minnesota the percentage of 


farm owners who till their own farins ‘ 


is exceedingly large; whereas in the 
prairie section of the Red River valley 
the farms are owned very largely by 
non-residents and tilled by tenants. 
There is another reason for this, 
however, besides home attachment. 
These western farms are nearly all 
tillable, and can be rented to much bet- 
ter advantage than a farm in the tim- 
ber section. In other words, it is 
easier for the farm owner to secure & 
livng from his rent in the prairie sec- 
tions than in the timber sections. 
Hence farmers move to town more 
generally in these prairie sections and 
rent their farms, frequently to sons, 
sons-in-law or nephews, and depend 


on the income for support in middle 
age and old age. This explains why 
the towns in these prairie sections are 
filled up with retired farmers. The 
system of landlord and tenantry thus 
evolved is the best of its kind, be- 
cause the man who moves to town 
makes frequent visits to his farm, and 
often directs the rotation. 


There is still another reason: While 
there has been a general advance in 
land all over the United States in the 
last thirty years, due largely to the de- 
creased value of the dollar, which 
again is due to the enormous increase 
of the gold supply of the world, the 
advance in the prairie sections has 
been much greater relatively than in 
the timber sections; hence the greater 
the temptation to speculation in land. 
Many men in the prairie states buy 
land for the anticipated rise in value, 
which for the last ten years has been 
about eight per cent per annum, as 
great and a much more steady ad- 
vance than there has been in stocks 
and bonds. When a man buys a farm 
on speculation, he rents it and de- 
velops the worst sort of tenantry sys- 
tem—the one-year lease. He does this 
because he does not want to lose a 
good opportunity to sell. The result 
is that such farms grow poorer and 
poorer. 


As we pointed out fifteen years ago: 
Whenever the net return from farm 
lands equals or exceeds the current 
rate of savings bank irerest, capital- 
ists will put their money in farms and 
rent them to tenants. This explains 
why over one-third of the Iowa farms, 
or 37.8 per cent according to the cen- 
sus, are worked by tenants, while but 
a little over one-fourth of the Ohio 
farms, or 28.4 per cent, are worked the 
same way. 

What it will be in the future, no man 
can clearly foresee. There will come 
a time—and we think it is coming 
now—when speculation in land in the 
west will be less active than it was a 
few years ago. The investment is 
greater. The ratio of increase is 
bound to be less. The inevitable: loss 
of fertility in these farms held for 
speculation, the increase of noxious 
weeds, especially Canada thistle and 
quack grass, will decrease the rental 
value of farms. In fact, there are 
now farms in Iowa where the rental 
value has decreased fifty per cent, and 
this will compel the tillage of these 
farms by owners and a corresponding 
decrease of tenantry. 

The time may come, and must come 
if farming is to ultimately prosper, 
when in certain sections at least farms 
will have to be divided and the aver- 
age size of farms correspondingly de- 
crease. This, again, will tend to the 
increase of occupying owners and the 
decrease of tenants. This will not be 
true in all sections, but where it is not 
true, there will be a tendency to leas- 
ing for longer periods, with the neces- 
sary increase of live stock farming, 
possible only on a long lease, and with 
a well-defined rotation of crops. 

There may be other reasons for this 
difference; but we are quite sure that 
the reasons given above are the most 
potent. 





some of them a good deal better. As 
tenancy improves, there will be still 
less force in this objection. 

The reason why the tenant does not 
insist on a longer lease than one year 
is because he does not know whether 
he will stay or not. He is trying out 
the landlord, while the landlord is try- 
ing him out. In the north, as in the 
south, there are some tenants who ex- 
pect to move every year. They know 
they are not good farmers. They like 
ghange, and, like a rolling stone, they 
“gather no moss.” They might stay 
two or three. vears, provided they had 
hold of a good, rich farm at a fair 
rental, whether for cash or a share of 
the crop; but the landlord does not 
know them well enough to give them 
a lease of that kind. 

We can not expect a longer lease 
to be adopted generally until either 
by law or by agreement the tenant is 
given assurance that he will be paid 
for improvements or betterment of the 
farm. As it is now, the landlord can 
confiscate without pay any improve- 
ments or betterment the tenant may 
make. For example, every farmer 
knows that the effects of manure will 
last four, five or six years. What en- 





couragement has the tenant to haul 
out the manure and apply it wisely 
and properly, unless he knows he is to 
get the benefit out of it? 

English farmers, who once were in 
the same condition we are, found out 
a better way. The incoming tenant 
must pay for unexhausted manures; 
and either he or the landlord must pay 
for any improvements the outgoing 
tenant had made. This is a settled law 
of the land. Of course lawyers in our 
country will see a constitutional ob- 
jection to anything of this kind. We 
do not know of any real improvement 
that has been suggested about which 
they have not raised the cry of uncon- 
stitutionality. The cry they will make 
when this is brought up is that you 
can not interfere with the liberty of 
contract ;though just how that applies 
we do not at present see. They will 
raise it, all the same. 

In short, unless we get a system of 
longer leases, we must expect this rob- 
bing of the soil to go on, and to go on 
until it becomes a state or national 
issue. We can not continue to offer 
inducements to either landlord or ten- 
ant te rob the land; for the commu- 
nity, the state and the nation each has 





an interest in maintaining the:fertility 
of the soil. 

Given longer leases, with tenants 
who are fit to be trusted with longer 
leases, given security for the rights of 
the outgoing tenant, we shall then be- 
gin to restore the lost fertility and 
retain what we have. Until it is felt 
to be to the interest of the community 
and the farmer that the tenant do this, 
this robbery will go on, the price of 
food mount higher and higher, and 
labor troubles all over the world will 
increase for that reason. 





A LESSON IN SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The people of the United States, and 
especially in those states that have 
primaries, are now taking their first 
lesson, or at least one of their first 
lessons, in self-government. Hereto- 
fore they have governed themselves 
only indirectly. They had then as now 
government by parties, but the party 
did not mean the people. It was un- 
derstood by the politicians to be made 
up by those who held office or who ex- 
pected or hoped to be candidates for 
office, or who had ambitions in that 
line, the editors of newspapers and the 
active party workers in city, township, 
county, state and nation. These met 
in caucuses or conventions and made 
the nominations; and the rank and file 
of the voters were expected to line up 
and vote the ticket without a scratch, 
although they had nothing to do with 
the making of it. 

We still have government by parties 
—and always will have; but a new 
definition has been given to the word 
party. It now means all the people 
who believe in the principles of the 
party. They now have in some of the 
states, and will soon have in all of 
them, the right and the opportunity to 
nominate candidates for every office 
from constable to president. The gov- 
ernment is therefore to be by the peo- 
ple, so far as nominations are con- 
cerned, instead of by self-constituted 
representatives of the people. 

There is a good deal of complaint 
in primary states that the people do 
not, by attending the primaries, avail 
themselves of this opportunity for 
self-government. There is apparently 
reason for this complaint. Only about 
half of them actually vote at the pri- 
maries, and sometimes not that. That 
is about all we could expect at the 
beginning of this movement, for two 
reasons: First, some have been so 
accustomed to having the party ma- 
chine do the governing for them that 
they have forgotten how to «ao it 
themselves; and, second, dissatisfac- 
tion with the old methods has devel- 
oped a large class of independents, 
who do their own thinking, and are 
not willing to declare themselves as 
members of either party. They wish 
the chance to pick out the best man 
for the office, without regard to his 
party, and therefore wait until the 
nominations have been made. In 
Iowa, for example, in the neighborhood 
of 150,000 voted for the republican 
candiuates at the primaries, or ap- 
proximately half the party, and no 
doubt a similar proportion in other 
states or primaries. This is doing 
very well for a beginning. 

The important fact is not that they 
nominated or failed to nominate any 
single individual; but the fact that 
they took the first step toward self- 
government. We have ii all the par- 
ties and in all the states a consider- 
able number of men who do not be- 
lieve in self-government, who believe 
the common people can not be trusted, 
and that the rich and powerful, or as 
they would put it, the men of the 
“highest intelligence” and with the 
most at stake in the nation, are the 
best qualified to say for whom the 
people should be permitted to vote. 
In other words, they favor an aristoc- 
racy, even if it is a plutocracy. One 
of the best things jn the discussion 
now going on is to bring out this fact. 
It ig a good thing in a republic to 
know that there is a class of people 
who do not believe in the fundamental 
principle that lies at the bottom of 
government by the people, whether it 
take the republican or the democratic 
form. It is better to have this fact 
known than to have it concealed, as 
it has been in the past. 
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The Aermotor with the auto- 
matic regulator stops when 
Ube tank is full and 
—ft | starts when the 
MOTOR, water is lowered 4 
a inches. You oil it 
once a week. A 
gasoline engine has to be 
started and stopped and oiled 
and attended almost constantly, 
and you have large expense for 
gasoline and oil. The wind is 
free. 

We make gasoline engines (exceedingly 

ood ones) but, for the average water supply 

‘or the home and 150 heac of stock, an &foot 
Aermotor with a storage tank,— which is a 
mecessity with any kind of water supply—is 
all that is needed and is by far the more 
economical. The supply of wind for the Aer- 
motor is more to be relied upon than the supply 
of gasoline, batteries and repairs for the gaso- 

e engine. 

The cost of gasoline, oil, batteries and re- 
Pairs in pumping for 150 head of stock with a 
gasoline engine, will buy an 8foot Aermotor 
every year, and you are still to the bad the 
—— of time you spend over the gasoline 
engine. 

But the gasoline engine has its place on the 
farm notwithstanding the fact that 100 people 
are maimed or killed with gasoline where one 
is injured by a windmill, and that 100 farm 
buildings are burned with gasuvline where none 
is injured by a windmill. Forthe watersupply. 
the windmill is the thing. Thousands of farmers 
who have done their first power pumping by a 

asoline engine have become tired of it and are 

ying windmills. That is one reason why our 
windmill business increases from year to year. 
We can furnish you much testimony like the 
following: 
Devine, Tex., Dec. 16, 1911. 
1 ameending you @ photo- 
graph of one of the oldest 
windmills in this country— 
it being the first Aermotor 
put up in Medina County— 
and is used to furnish water 
for hundreds of bead of cat- 
tle. It was putupin the yeer 
1889 and is owned by M 


and « rocker erm, the total 
cost of which was¢2.50. This 
Aermotor is still running and 
doing good service, furnish- 
ing water for cattle 


7 Lovie GACONET. 


Find, if you can, a state- 
ment like this regarding 
gasoline engines. 






@annot be used. There you will have tousea 
asoline cngine, with all of its disadvantages, 
e will furnish for that place a small engine 
which costs but $37.50 complete, so it can be set 
to pumping in 30 minutes. Or we will furnish 
you a pump jack—the best made—for $6.00, to 
Go pumping with a larger gasoline engine. 
Send for catalogue giving full information 
about water supply. Aermotor Co., Chicago, 
Branch Houses: Oakland, Cal.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mr. Edison Says: 


**f want to see a phonograph 
in every American home.’’ 




















We'll send you 
. the new model 
Edison phonograph and your choice of Amberol 
records on an absolutely free loan—no obligations, no 
deposit, no C. O. D. to us whatsoever. Have all the 
world’s entertainment in yourown home. Then, when 
you are through with the outfit you may send it back te 
us. If you decide to keep the outfit, you pay only 
the rock-bottom price—and on eas: payments too—as 
low as $2.00 a month without interest. 


Write Today for the Free Edison Book 
Do not delay, Your name and address ina letter or on 
a postal card brings you the big Edison Book free and 
prepaid. No obligations whatever. Write today—now. 
EDISON PHONOGRAPH DISTRIBUTERS, F. K. Babson, V. P. & Mer. 

ison Block #46X Department 2803 Chica Til. 














HARVESTERS 


Equipped with Champion Grain Guards 
do work no others can do. They lift up grain, no 
matter how badly lodged, so it may be cut the same 
as standing. Cut all around your field. Save half 
yourtime and all your grain. Made of steel, light 
but strong. Ask the fowa Agricultural Col- 
lege about our guards. They have used 
them—they know. We will ship responsible 
parties on flVe days free trial. If not satisfac- 
tory return at our expense and money, when paid, 
will be refunded. Give make of machine. 
Price @4 per set of seven; 85 per set of ten. Use ten 
fn heavy grain. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Champien Grain Guard Co., 3664 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 














KEEP COOL THIS SUMMER. 


We write before the assembling of 
the Chicago convention, and of course 
before the Baltimore convention. We 
do not know what the result will-be 
in either. We hope the result will be 
that both political parties will be re- 
constructed; that we shall have the 
conservatives of both parties in one, 
and the progressives of both parties 
in the other. In fact, we feel pretty 
sure that this will come, not immedi- 
ately, but certainly in the near future; 
and this will be a tremendous advance 
in good government. Measures for the 
benefit of the people have been kept 
from consideration by the simple fact 
that the progressives in the republi- 
can party are practically in line with 
the progressives in the democratic 
party, and vice versa the conserva- 
tives. If we are to have good govern- 
ment in the future, we must have a 
liberal or progressive party and a con- 
servative or standpat party. The coun- 
try needs both, and it must be left to 
the people to decide which shall from 
time to time have the power. 

But whatever may be the result in 
either case, we advise our readers to 
keep cool. It will be of no avail to 
talk politics this summer, unless you 
are able to talk in parables. The man 
whose mind is made up closes it 
against any kind of influence; and the 
more you argue with him, the more 
confirmed he becomes in his opinion. 
It is a case of political hardening of 
the heart. Therefore, it is not worth 
while to argue politics unless you 
want to see for yourself just how crazy 
your neighbor can be on the subject 
of the general welfare, and let him 
form an opinion as to how crazy you 
can be. 

As a matter of fact, however impor- 
tant the results of the election may 
be, they are not nearly so important 
as the growing of good crops and of 
good live stock, and having a peaceful, 
comfortable and happy home. These 
are the really important things in life. 
These are the things that should in- 
terest the farmer most. Let the fel- 
low in town talk politics, and amuse 
yourself when you are in town listen- 
ing to their disputes. There will be 
plenty of them, and they will afford 
you a vast amount of good fun. 

When the time comes to vote, don’t 
regard yourself as primarily a mem- 
ber of either faction, but make up 
your mind honestly and conscientious- 
ly how your vote shall go, and then 
vote—and all this whether it be in na- 
tional politics or state politics or 
county politics. What the country re- 
quires is good, honest men to admin- 
ister its affairs. Make up your own 
opinion as to their honesty. Of course 
the charge will be made, as it always 
has been: “I don’t believe he is sin- 
cere.” Now, we can not judge the 
hearts of men. We must make up our 
own opinion by a man’s past history 
as to whether he is sincere or not; and 
if we are wise, we will give him the 
benefit of the doubt. 

The highest public duty that a man 
has is that of casting his ballot. Let 
it be done after mature consideration. 
There will be time enough for that. It 
is well to remember the advice that 
Polanius gave to Laertes: “Take each 
man’s censure, but reserve thy judg- 
ment.” Keep cool; let the town fel- 
lows fume and fret. Let the spell- 
binders spellbind; let the partisans 
rage. We are quite sure we are giv- 
ing our readers good counsel! in this. 

If both parties are disorganized and 
a realignment takes place, the people 
can then determine for themselves as 
to which side they belong. You can 
do your country good service on eith- 
er side. One is needed as a balance 
for the other. Personally, we don’t 
care how our readers vote, provided 
they vote honestly. We are satisfied 
that with honest voting the destinies 
of the country will be safe, and that 
destiny carries with it the prosperity 
and peace of mind of every individual. 
Let us not forget that we are in a gov- 
ernment professedly, to use Lincoln’s 
celebrated phrase, of the people, for 
the people, by the people; and the 
quicker the people go to choosing their 
own representatives, who in the na- 
ture of the case must act for them, the 
better our government will be. 

But in any event, keep cool. Con- 
sider the corn field; consider the grain 
field; consider the meadow; consider 
the live stock; consider the roads; 
consider the schools; consider the 
church life, the Sabbath school life 


| of your children; consider the social 


in 








life of your community. Make up your 
mind whether the candidate for the 
legislature in your state knows some- 
thing about roads and schools and 
taxes and county and city government. 
These are the important things; far 
more important than the national gov- 
ernment can possibly be. These are 
the things that touch us on our farms, 
in our homes, in our lives. But by all 
means keep cool; talk politics as lit- 
tle as you can; but think politics as 
much as possible—not who shall be 
elected, or what party he belongs to, 
but what he stands for. In this way 
you will best discharge your duties as 
citizens. 





IS THE MILLENIUM COMING? 


We notice in the announcement of 
the meeting of the Iowa State Bar 
Association, to be held at Cedar Rap- 
ids, June 27th and 28th, that the com- 
mittee of law reform will make two 
recommendations. One is for the en- 
actment of a law cutting down and 
specifying the amount of time to be 
allowed for arguing cases to the jury. 
The other is a law to provide for the 
verdict agreed upon by nine jurymen 
in all civil cases, and in certain crim- 
inal cases. 

This is the most hopeful thing we 
have read for some time. We hope the 
association will adopt these reforms, 
not merely for form’s sake, but that 
they will adopt them so unanimously 
that they will get behind the reform 
element in the next general assembly 
and see that it becomes the law of 
the land. The poor man will then 
have some hope of getting justice in 
the courts. 


This, however, does not go far 
enough. There should be an entire 
revision in court procedure. The 


judge should be given power to com- 
pel lawyers, when cross-questioning 
witnesses, to eliminate everything 
which does not go to the very root 
of the matter. The supreme court 
should be compelled to disregard all 
technical errors in a trial below that 
do not affect the merits of the case. 
As it is now, in our larger cities the 
poor man is helpless against the rich 
man, no matter how good his case 
may be. Under our methods of court 
procedure, a case can be postponed, 
delayed, appealed, re-heard, re-tried, 
all involving great expense, until the 
poor man is worn out and impover- 
ished by the expense, so that even 
success would mean defeat. It is not 
so in other countries; nor is it so 
every other state the United 
States. 

What is the sense in allowing a 
lawyer to badger a witness hour after 
hour, with the object of entangling, 
confusing and embarrassing him? No 
matter how earnestly he desires to 
tell the truth, he does not have the 
opportunity to do it. 

What is the sense of allowing law- 
yers to harangue hour after hour, un- 
til the most intelligent jury is con- 
fused, finally gives up and makes a 
guess at the facts? 

Why spend the money of the state 
on interminable harangues, intended 
not to enlighten, but to confuse the 
jury? 

We sat in the court room of the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania not 
long since, and heard two appeal cases 
tried fully and completely, and both 
of them within the space of an hour. 
We marveled at the clearness with 
which these attorneys on either side 
of either case could state the precise 
points in few words and in fifteen min- 
utes. 

Again, why insist on a unanimous 
verdict of a jury of twelve men in 
a civil case? Why open up the temp 
tation to a wealthy litigant to bribe 
one juror and thus compel a re-trial? 
Why is not the judgment of nine men 
as good as the judgment of twelve 
men? 

We are glad to see a committee of 
lawyers advocate these reforms. It 
indicates that the millenium will come 
in the course of time. We can almost 
imagine we see its dawn purpling the 
distant east. For of all classes of 
citizens, the legal profession is most 
reactionary, most firmly bound to pre- 
cedent. The lawyer’s eyes are gen- 
erally in the back of his head except 
when he is looking for a fee. When 
lawyers begin to reform their methods 
the millenium is surely coming; but 
no resolutions of lawyers will bring in 
the millenium unless the people de- 
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O.1.C. lines are as good as 
every claim made for them 


In this publication it would be impossi- 
ble and impracticable for us to undertake 
to describe and explain the merits and ac- 
complishments of our upright Swinging Hay 
Stacker. A machine that makes it possible 
to dump the hay at any elevation, drop it 
anywhere on the stack, swings right or left, 
will do good work in windy weather, saves 
help at the stack, and is easily moved. It 
is light draft, very durable. 

If interested, we want to send you a cata- 
log describing this stacker, and also our 
All Steel Portable Elevator, which is a port- 
able machine, that will elevate into the bin, 
crib, or car, ear corn and all kinds of small 
grain, even flax. 

We want to send you our vehicle catalog 
also. A card from you today will bring 
you printed matter describing our line 
Flying Swede, Farm Tools, Eclipse Eleva- 
tors, Hay Stackers, Vehicles, and Wagons. 


ONEIL IMPLEMENT CO., Mfrs. 
LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 


STUD ANCHOR F 0 R WOOD BUILDINGS 00 
concrete, Walls, floors, piers, for garneep 
cribs, barns. No sills to rot. Storm vieele 
STUD ANCHOR WORKS, Mendots, 


ALFALF 

















Good pactenand, seed. Write for 
samples and prices. 
J. TRCOBSON. Formoso, Kans 
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SUSPENDERS 


1 fesano tubes— 






cannot wear the 
the tough cord. 
2 Clever, simple, slid- 





ing cord adjustment 
eliminates strain. 





faction or money 
back. 

4 (Button loops will 
not pull out or wear 
out. Will outlast 
the suspender. 


The illustration shows the features that make 


SHIRLEY PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


more comfortable and more durable than 

inds. . 
oe ding cord moves when the shoulders 
move, It gives and takes with every motion. 

No drag on the shoulders, no tug on the 
pottons. They give three times the wear of 
ordinary suspenders because no one part has 
tostand all the strain. 

Extra Heavy Grade for Workers; Medium 
and Light Weights for dress wear; Extra 
Lengths for tall men. Maker’s Guarantee 
ticket on every pair. At most dealers or we 
will mail you a pair for 50c. Be sure to get 
a pair today. 

THE C, A. EDGARTON MFE. CO. 
10 Main St. Shirley, Mass. 























K FOR THREE THINGS 


> wagon there are three things to 9 
* Pr irengih light draft and ducobilig At 
three features is lacking, the wagon is 
the money you pay. 
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Davenport Roller Bearing Steel Wagon 
Bultt Like ea Bridge 
Constructed entirely of steel I-beams, channels and angles, like 
the medern ms Nate bridge. It is built for the heaviest lifetime 
service. Solidly held coe poy 4 i i 
unver pressure, each frorit a rear 
tohd i ay Steel wheels are trussed sod made with @ tension, 
the strongest known whee! construction. 
Rotter Bearings 
Roller bearings on the Davenport make it much tighter draft 
than the ordinary wagon. ‘The spindles and hubs are straight and 
fun straight ahead, along the line of least resistance. 
Better Parm implements and 
How to Use Them 

















If you bave not already received your copy of this new Jobn 
Deere book, ask us for it at once. It’s free. It illustrates and 
describes the most complete line of farm impleme: Te 
to ise and adjust them under all conditions. 





In order to be sure you'll gét our Davenport Wagon book and 
y this new John Deere book also, ask for our package ‘0. B-28, . 


i) John Deere Plow Company, Moline, Ilinois 




























Prevent Disease 


Dirt breeds disease. Keep your home and 
farm clean and youn save money in doctor 
and “vet" bills, ed Seal Lye is one ef the 
greatest preventives against disease. It is98% 
pure lye, Use it to disinfect garbage cans, 
outhouse, barns, hog pens, troughs. These are 


RED SEAL 


10c LYE 10c 


will keep your home and farm clean and sweet 
smelling. It will drive away bad odors, filth, 
dirt, insect pests. Thorougialy dissolve one 
tablespoonful Red Seal Lye in pint of water. 
Mix solution thoroughly in sufficient feed for 
ten hogs. Stir well before feeding—feed night 
and morning. Frees them from worms and 
wards against hog cholera. Remember, ordi- 
nary lye won't do—buy Red Seal Lye be- 
cause itis98% pure. Costs only 10ec—keep adozen 
caus in yourhome. Ask your storekeeper 
or Red Seal Lye. If he hasn't it, send 
us his name and get valuable book—free. 


P. C.TOMSON & CO., Dept. B 
183 North Wabash pile CH ‘AGO 
Avenue 





























PATEN that Pay. $427,530 made by cll- 
ents. 2 Books—‘What & How 
Patents” ana 112-p, on Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 


' uide F ! E.R. 
Patent Attorney, 840 F. 8t., Vaim-ee 








TO STACK OR THRESH FROM THE 
SHOCK. 


Our readers should soon determine 
whether they are to stack their grain 
or thresh from the shock. It is not 
an open question to those who are in 
the grain growing sections of Canada 
or western Nebraska or Kansas; for as 
a rule they will be obliged to thresh 
from the shock. Nor is it a question 
with our readers in Washington and 
the other inter-mountain grain growing 
sections. Some of them use headers. 
With some of them, in fact, cutting and 
threshing are but one operation, and 


none of them need expect rain. 

In the corn belt, however, it is a 
question that is up to the farmers for 
solution. We firmly believe that it 
will pay every farmer in the corn belt 
who has from ten to eighty acres of 
grain of any kind to stack and then 
thresh it at his leisure, provided he 
can get his neighbors to do the same. 
We are quite well aware that where 
the whole community threshes from 
the shock, the farmer will in a mea- 
sure be compelled to do likewise, for 
the reason that threshers after having 
gone through a community will not re- 
turn for a small job of threshing, fif- 
teen or twenty acres, on one farm. 

The advantages of stacking are as 
follows: It enables the farmer to clear 
his field in from a week to ten days, 
and where he is to put fall wheat on 
oats, to begin the preparation of the 
Seed bed for the wheat crop by disk- 
ing. Where the farm is_ properly 
fenced, it enables him to turn in his 
hogs to gather up the fallen grain, or 
his sheep to clean up the weeds. It 
enables him to produce a better quality 
of grain, often amounting to one grade, 
by allowing it to go through the sweat 
in the stack. This grain can be put in 
the bin and kept for six months or a 
year; whereas, if he threshes from the 
shock, he is often obliged to market 
his grain at once in competition with 
the grain from the wheat growing sec- 
tions of Kansas, Nebraska, MinneSota, 
and Canada, where they thresh out of 
the shock. lt saves a great amount 
of grain, that would be damaged by 
sprouting in the shock or in case of 
dry, hot weather, by being sunburned. 

Where neighbors club together, and 
stack their grain, and buy a small 
threshing outfit, it saves the wife a 
world of trouble. Where the grain is 
threshed from the shock, she may ex- 
pect the threshers today, make all the 
preparations for them, and then find 
that the machine has broken down, or 
it may rain, and all her labor, the re- 
sult of her ambition to do her best for 


the threshers, is for naught. Again, 
they may come unexpectedly, when 
she is unprepared for them. Surely, 


the best way is for farmers in a neigh- 
borhood to agree that they will stack 
their grain, then codperatively buy a 
machine of their own, and by joining 
forces have full control of the opera- 
tion. Their wives can then have the 
neighborly help in feeding the thresh- 
ers, that may be expected when their 
husbands coéperate in threshing grain 
from the stack. 

These are some of the reasons why 
we believe that threshing from the 
stack will in time become general in 
these corn belt states. All that is 
needed to make it general now is co- 
operation among farmers, and the ac- 
quirement on the part of farmers of 
what seems to be the lost art of stack- 
ing grain. Grain can be kept in the 
stack, if it is properly built, almost as 
well as in the old-fashioned barn. Very 
few farmers have sufficient barn room 
for their grain; but there is no neces- 
sity on that account for having it dam- 
aged in the stack. The extension de- 
partments of the agricultural colleges 
should take this up and teach farmers 
this lost art of stacking grain, pro- 
vided they are competent to teach it, 
of which there may be some doubt. 





SHADE FOR THE HOGS. 


Is there shade dn the hog pasture? 
A cow chewing her cud peacefully un- 
der the shade of an old apple tree ina 
corner of the pasture represents com- 
fort in the highest degree. If any- 
thing can surpass it, then it is a fat 
hog also in the shade, but instead of 
chewing his cud, he will be half asleep 
and grunting contentedly. Hogs pay 
for shade by putting on flesh more eco- 
nomically. A peculiar thing about a 


hog is that he can not sweat like a 
human being. As a result, he suffers 
much more intensely than do we from 
the heat. 

If there is not shade in the hog pas- 
ture, see if you can not arrange for 
artificial shade. A few old boards 
nailed together and set off the ground 
by stakes two or three feet long will 
do much toward making hogs com- 
fortable. Experienced hog raisers will 
agree that good shade is worth fully 
as much as the old-fashioned hog wal- 
low, 





THE ARMY WORM IN IOWA. 


A Page county, Iowa, subscriber 
sends us samples of a worm, concern- 
ing which he writes: 


“This worm has appeared in a field 
of alfalfa containing about ten acres. 
The owner says that a few of the 


worms were there last year, but he. 


paid no attention to them. This year 
after the first cutting was taken off, 
the worms appeared in great quanti- 
ties, and have kept the alfalfa eaten 
down bare since it was cut. They do 
not seem to work much in the day- 
time, but come out by the million af- 
ter sundown. They are all sizes, from 
big to little, but all, apparently, are 
of the same variety. What are they, 
what can be done to get rid of them, 
is there any danger of spreading to 
adjoining farms either this year or 
next?” 

The sample sent appears to be the 
army worm, so called from the fact 


that, having eaten everything in the 
field in which they first appear, they 
move in a body to the next adjoining 
field. Our correspondent should plow 
a deep furrow around the alfalfa field 
which has been destroyed, and if these 
worms start to move, kill them by 
dragging a log up and down the fur- 
row, or dig holes about every ten feet 
in the furrow plowed, into which the 
worms will fall, and can then be de- 
stroyed by pouring over them kero- 
sene emulsion or by piling on some 
straw and burning it. The steep side 
of the furrow should be next to the 
crop to be protected, for the purpose 
of making it difficult for the worms to 
get out of the furrow after once having 
gotten into it. A continuous spray- 
ing of very strong kerosene emulsion 
as the worms approach the furrow 





: 


will be found effective. The important 
thing is to confine the worms to the 
field in which they have done the 
damage. It is comforting to know that 
these army worms have a very vindict- 
ive natural enemy which keeps them 
in check. This enemy is a red-tailed 
fly, which lays its eggs on the worm. 
Each fly lays from a half a dozen to 
fifty eggs upon a worm, and the mag- 
gots from these eggs enter the body 
of the worm and live on the body 
juices, soon killing it. At night the 
flies are not active, but when the 
worms begin to migrate the flies very 
quickly attack them, and keep the 
pest in check by the numbers de- 
stroyed in this way. If the worms are 
discovered in a field before they have 
destroyed the vegetation, the field 
should be mowed and entirely burned 
over. 





EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


One hundred and thirty thousand 
American farmers emigrated to Can- 
ada last year. It is estimated that 
these men took with them cash, secur- 
ities, stock, etc., to the total value of 
$135,000,000. Eighty per cent of these 
farmers settled in the province of Al- 
berta, and most of the rest in Sas- 
katchewan. It is said that the Cana- 
dian government expects a larger im- 
migration from the United States dur- 
ing the year 1912 than in 1911. 

Little is known about much of the 
land in the Canadian northwest. In 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
in the year 1911, there were not quite 
15,000,000 acres under cultivation, and 
the population was barely over a mil- 
lion. It is said that there still re- 
mains nearly 100,000,000 acres of land 
which it is possible to put under cul 
tivation. No doubt much of this is 
worth very little, but nevertheless the 
indications are that with the further 
development of railroads, the Cana. 
dian northwest will continue to at. 
tract the corn belt farmer for many 
years to come. We wonder where the 
corn belt farmer will go when the 
Canadian northwest, our own far west 
and our south are filled up. Will he 
be satisfied then to stay at home and 
cultivate intensively his own fertile 
prairies; or will the high price of land 
force him to South America or South 
Africa? 















colors. 
this wonderful roofing now. 


New York 


Chicago Washington 
San Francisco Canadian Plant: 


The Attractive Roof 
That Protects Against Fire 


A roofing with hexagonal pattern that sets a new roofing 
standard. As attractive as stained shingles—wears like best 
shingles and so moderate in cost that you can easily afford it. 
The protection it gives against fire is alone worth all its cost. 


NEPONSET 
PROSLATE ROOFING 


is the re adaptation of the sturdy, long-life roofing materials we have been making 
for years. combined with a permanent colored surface. 
Don't wait until you are right up against the roofing question—learn about 


Write for Our Booklet on Roofing 

and the name of a NEPONSET dealer near you. 

He’s a good man to know. Send postal today, 
F.W.BIRD & SON, (,54;) 154 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. 
Portland, Ore. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Made in green and red 





Remember thet we 
are the makers of 


NEPONSET Paroid 
Roofing, for years the 
acknowledged stand- 
ard high-grade roofing. 
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BUY A STACK COVER THIS YEAR 


Don’t take chances in putting up your hay crop. A stack cover 
the stack at night from rain and heavy dews. 
as well as bay saved, and in a rainy season it will save its cost many 
Our covers are made of best quality canvass, and with 
reasonable care will last many years. Hay fs bound to be high in 
price and you can’t afford to be without stack cover pro- 
Write us today for sample of material and price on any 
sized cover desired. Address 

DES MOL 


NES TENT & AWNING CO., 928 Walnut Street., Des Moines, lowa 


It means time 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Tune 28, 199 








CanYouBeatThis 
Trojan Steel Gate 


e genuine Trojan steel gate 
sold under the regular Trojan 2- 
year trial at my special mon- 
ey-saving factory price. If, 
{ bought from a_ dealer, 
EE 


would cost you twice 
whatlack. By cutting 
out the dealer’s profit I sell you the bull- 
proof, everlasting Trojan at this unusual- 
ly low price. 













































































Frame of high carbon steel 
tubing 15-8 inches in diameter. 
ed seams. Heavy close mesh, 
well galvanized. Barbed wire top 
and bottom. Special latch. Forged 
hinges bolted through posts. Gate can 
be adjusted to swing over snowdri.ts, un- 
even _—— or to open over side hill. 
Splendid stock sorter. 
The Only Gate in the World Sold on2 Years 
Trial, Backed by $10,000 Guarantee. 
Send this gate baek any time in 2 years if it’s not ex- 
actly as represented, y 
$10,000 bond protects you Free 
and you get your money Gate 
back. This gate beats any special free 
wood or steei gate youever) vwe got SP" ion for 
saw. Get my big illustrated }ogte Gro see each 
folder which fully describes "one ity % 
the Trojan gates and quotes commu gntroduce 


my money-saving factory he’ Gates- 
ices. It'sfree. Write. Tay TrOUS™,, Saal. 


W. E. Voorhees, Mér., 
Steoderd Manufacturing Co., | Se0% 





— STEEL GATES s2'tei— 
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I will ship all you want on 30 days trial. Put 
them in your barn yard where your stock bas 
been breaking down your board gates, or going 
through your gas pipe and wire gates. One of 
my Channel Steel gates wil! outlast any three 
of other make. Strongest gate ever built. Fully 


guaranteed. 
25 Main St., lowa Falls, lowa 
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SM: 
Protect your phone and home and save repair bills 
by using 


The Line Wire Lightning Arrester 


It stops the lightning out doors. Only $1 postpaid. 
Agents wanted. Write for circular and learn more 


of the best Itghtning arrester on the market. 


ELECTRIC SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
424-426 Granby Bidg., 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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The ONLY. CORN MAGAZINE in the WORLD 
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ita Devoted to the interests of King Corn and his 
4g close allies—soil fertility, crop production, feed- 
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§ ing, marketing, small grains and grasses, It i 33 
edited by Prof. M. L. Bowman, formerly head = 
he Farm Crops D rtment, Ames Agricul 






of 
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al College, assisted by the greatest corn ex- a 
ts and corn growers in the corn belt. CORN & 

wryou. Subscribe now m‘t miss an issu $3: 
18 Satisfaction gu iteed or your money _ back. 
Fifty cents a year or three years for one dollar. 


UBLISHING CO., Waterloo. to 
E> <=> 


PERFECT 


A Sure Spark fomrion 


Get results from your gas engine—no delays or 
hold-backs—use French Auto Special Batteries— 
made especially for ignition purposes—test high— is 
spark every time—even in coldest weather. 4 

































—if not pertectly satisfactory—your money 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 


French Battery & Carbon Co Madison, Wis. 


U) 
WANTED A married man to work on a 
farm and his wife to keep 
house. A good position for both. Good references 
required. ©. H. STILSON, Corwith, lowa. 
“Gleanings in 


Bees on the Farm {Cleanses 3 
will help you get more pleasure and more profit 
from Bee keeping. Six months trial subscription, 
25 cents. Book on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent 
free. THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Box 















217. Medina, Ohio. 











THE SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOCUSTS. 


In our issue of June 14th we gave 
in condensed form the life story of the 
seventeen-year locuts, which are now 
with us in some parts of Iowa, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. Some of our young 
folks want to know more about these 
interesting insects, so we will try to 
tell in plain, simple language where 
the cicada was born*seventeen years 
ago, how and where he lived, how he 
lives in the one month in seventeen 
years in which he sees daylight, his 
lovemaking, how, when and why he 
dies, availing ourselves, as a matter 
of course, of the information furnished 
by that exceedingly useful class of 
scientists to whom farmers owe so 
much—the entomologist, or “bugolo- 
gist.” 

The cicada of this year was hatched 
from an egg laid by his mother in 
June, 1895, in a twig of the last year’s 
growth of oak, hickory or other for- 
est or fruit tree. He was hatched by 


the heat of the sun, his mother and 
father being dead. On looking around, 
he concluded he would wriggle him- 
self out of his shell, and, like other 
youngsters, seek his fortune. He found 
himself on a twig. which was evident- 
ly dying. Climbing on it, he lowered 
his body over the side, held on a bit, 
and then dropped without stopping to 
measure the distance. There was not 
much to him but head and legs—his 
photograph does not flatter him—and 
he hardly knew he was falling. 

As soon as he struck the ground, 
he began to dig, with the double pur- 
pose of getting away from the birds 
and getting something to eat. He 
wisely grabbed the first little rootlet 
of the tree that he came across, split 
open the bark with the little pair of 
penknives which nature put in his 
mouth, clamped down on the spot his 
stiff upper lip and also the lower, and 
began to such the root juices. The 
cicada is not a devouring locust (in 
fact, not a locust at all, as we have 
stated), not a biter, but a sucker. He 
gradually worked down along the root 
or near it until he got near the sub- 
soil or down eighteen inches or per- 
haps two feet, and deeper in the allu- 
vial soils of the west. 

He made his home by glueing to- 
gether soil grains in a sort of shell, 
giving himself plenty of room, and 
continually sucking. In about a year 
and a half, like some boys we know, 
he got too big for his breeches, and 
shed them, having first grown an elas- 
tic undersuit, which stretched as he 
grew, and which lasted him two or 
three years. When this got too small 
he repeated this process. He then 
changed to what is known as the first 
pupal form, and the last year of the 
seventeen to the second pupal form. 

It is in this second pupal form that 
he digs his way up to the surface, 
climbs up a tree, sheds his skin for 
the last time, and gets out his wings, 
which have been neatly folded up in 
a pad on his shoulder. But, you say, 
how does the locust, or cicada, dig 
these holes? That depends on wheth- 
er he is digging down or up. In the 
first place, he is built like a gopher 
for digging. His powerful forearms 
and claws can pry out the dirt. If he 
is digging down, he claws that dirt, 
rolls it up into a little pellet, puts it 
on the top of his head after putting 
some “gum-stick-um” in it of his own 
manufacture, and then chucks it up 
against the roof. He has stiff hairs 
on the top of his head, which help him 
to hold it. After he has carried up 
the little clod and disposed of it, he 
combs out the dirt remaining in these 
hairs, using his claws as a comb. He 
is a very cleanly chap, this cicada or 
so-called seventeen-year locust we are 
talking about. If he is digging up- 
ward, he sensibly lets the diggings 
fall down, making the hole wide 
enough to let them get by; and this 
explains why the hole is bigger than 
the cicada. 

An interesting thing about the ci- 
cada is that he is always on time. You 
can tell almost to the day when the 
males will come out of their holes in 
1929, and when the females. No army 
ever moved with such precision and 
regularity; and yet they had no drill- 
ing, and not one of them knew anoth- 
er. As the first of May approaches, 
the cicada brings his hole up near the 
surface, or to within a quarter of an 








inch or so, but does not break through 
until the proper time. 

If wet weather comes on, he boldly 
pushes up and builds a cone above 
ground—one, two or three inches in 
height—and lives in that cone, which 
sheds water like a roof, being painted 
outside with a paint of his own manu- 
facture, “as snug as a bug in a rug,” 
having left an opening at the surface. 
When the time is ripe, he crawls out 
in his pupal skin, makes for the near- 
est tree, up which he climbs and waits 
until he has dried off and his skin 
slits at the back. When this slits just 
below the wing pads, he puts out his 
head, then crawls out part way, and 
his new set of feet that are folded 
down in front begin to straighten out, 
while his lower end is still fast. He 
then throws himself backward, and, 
having done so, grits his teeth, takes 
a good, full breath, and, with a tre- 
mendous effort, throws himself up- 
ward, grabs onto a limb and pulls 
himself entirely free. He leaves the 
ola skin sticking to the tree, where 
you may find them by the hundreds 
if you look. All this is done in from 
twenty to forty-five minutes- 

He is then milky-white, with big 
red eyes. We wonder what he thinks 
of this new world, anyhow. He has 
not much time to consider it. His 
wings, packed in a pad on his shoul- 
ders as no valet of a millionaire could 
pack them, unfold—a pair of them on 
each side—and he is now ready for a 
good time. The male comes out a 
few days ahead, we suppose to be in 
good heart to welcome the females. 
He does not get hungry, for he has no 
stomach. He left that behind when 
he came out of his last form. The 
high cost of livng has no terrors for 
him in his courtship. He is now in a 
world of life and light and song. His 
song is not a very musical one. When 


a boy We thought he caiq « 
over and _Over aasia “aon 
W” on his wings must m that the 
but that’s all nonsense "He a 
does not sing, but plays th 
drum with which he is provided 
By this time the females hay ; 
out, crawled up the trees Pi sete 
ing out of their old dresses ane 
cada now begins to fee] that Bers: Ct 
ous mating thrill, just as os 
with its hopes, doubts and fanci +‘ 
suspicions and jealousies. \y a 
does not Miss Cicada look nice ‘s ~ 
new dress! Just too sweet for. = 
thing! ; There are millions of fall 
brides in the woods at this time ‘He 
must do his courting in short at 
for he has but a few more days to live 
Then, having served the chief pe 
of his existence, he dies. The wa me 
and hornets and spiders and carniver 
ous beetles tear him to pieces and feed 
him to their young, and the widow 
alone are left. These disconsolate 
ones have nothing else to do but t. 
crawl out on a twig, as their mothers 
did seventeen years before, slit it open 
with a tool which they carry with 
them, and lay two rows of eggs With a 
little slice of wood between them 
ge ay" oP ge they, too, drop off 
e tree, food for predaci i 
and birds. os 
When the young hatched from this 
brood return in 1929, the boy five 
years old will be a voter, and the 
young couple who are doing their 
courting now will have quite a family 
around them, and will often speak of 
the high cost of living. Most of the 
retired farmers will have retired stil] 
farther, and the men of sixty-five or 
seventy, who have seen the cicada a 
number of times, will probably gee 
them no more. The young cicadas 
that will hatch out on the twigs this 
month may live longer than they will, 


TRY A 


Cushman Engine 
On Your Binder. 


It will save horses at a time when the say- 
ing counts most. It furnishes all of the power 
for operating, runs the sickle, elevates, binds. 
Costs much less than horse power. You only 
need horses to draw the machine itself. It 
is the original binder engine, weighs only 1% 
pounds, but is very strong and powerful and 
fits any binder. We furnish complete attach- 
ments. 


Costs 50c to Cut 25 Acres Per Day 


“I have been using your 3-horse, all-purpose engine on my 
6-foot binder the last two seasons. It works excellent, The 
average cost per day is about 50c, and I have been cutting 
15 to 25 acres per day. I weuld certainly recommend them 
as a horsefiesh-saver, and without the engine I could not 
have saved my crop last year when it was so wet. It is the 
best all-round engine for auy farmer to have.” 

—&. O. Gregg, Havelock, Neb, 
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If you try the Cushman Farm Engine on your binder this year, you will wonder how you 
ever got along without it. Itsimplifies the grain cutting problem materially. Hundreds of 
grain growers are using the Cushman Engine and they cannot say too much for the service it 
Rives. VES EXTRA TIME ON THE CORN BINDER, the hardest job of all. Just try the 
Cushman and you will be convinced. When you are through in the field 


You Can Use the Cushman Farm Engine for All Purpose Work 


It is designed especially and built for all power work on the farm. It consumes gasoline 
according to the work itis doing. If the load is light, fuel consumption is light. Runs 
speed. Itfurnishes a reliable power for pumping, sawing wood, grinding, churning, running 
cream separator, fanning mill, washing machine, sheller, or any other machine on the farm 
requiring more than hand powet. You will find many jobs for it, and it will do each one well. 
It costs but little to run a Cushman Engine, and it is so perfectly made that it gives the greatest 
possible service with the least possible expense. 


You Get Value in the Cushman Farm Engine .That You Do Not Get in 
Any Other Engine on the Market. We do not want you to take our word for it. Ww ant 


you to investigate the engine itselfand draw your own 
conclusions. We know the satisfaction it bas given other farm owners, and we are confident that ft 
will give you like satisfaction and service. Send for ful! particulars concerning the Cushman Engine. 
We want to tell you how it differs from other engines. and why it has proved so satisfactory on thou- 
sands of farms throughout the corn belt. Our booklet tells all about it. Write us today. We will 
cheerfully answer any questions you may desire to ask. Address 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 2028 N Street, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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The Rake With the One-Piece Frame 
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C.B.& Q. Tedder Side Delivery Hay Rake 


Main frame one continuous piece of channel steel, the strongest and most 
rigid construction for a machine of this type. Power taken trom both 
wheels. Shaft drive (no sprocket chains). Runs as smooth as a sewing 
machine. NVERTIBLE TO A TEDDER in a few moments by simply 


reversing the crank shait. Ask your dealer for it. 
CHAMBERS, BERING, QUINLAN COMPANY, DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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you wouldn’t buy a horse, 
5 money-paid-in-advance, from 
) a catalog description. It isn’t safe to 
buy avehicle that way. You wouldn’t 
buy a saddle horse. for farm work. 
| Don’t buy an Eastern-made vehicle 
yse on our rough roads. Buy of 

ur dealer a Kratzer vehicle, built 

| extra strong for Western Roads. Get 
| the very buggy that you look at—one 
| that you know is thoroughly seasoned 
| and dry, and right in every respect. 


Kratzer Vehicles’ 


are guararteed by your dealer and by us i 
We put b tter wood stock, stronger drop forged || 
* iron reinfc:cement, tougher springs and better i 
upholstering into Kratzers than other makers || 
think necessary. They give many years longer 
service. You pay less for this dependable quality 
because you pay no large freight bill, no jobber 
profit, no transfer charge. See Kratzer vehicles. 
We'll tell you your nearest dealer’s name if yeu 
will write, and send free our 56-page cataleg of 
| buggies, wagons, carriages and surries. 
Write for Catalog Today 
i ATZER CARRIAGE COMPANY 
i 02W. First Street Des Moines, lowa 
| x 


















One Man and One 
Horse caneasily and quickly 
bale all the hay on your farm, 
Then bale your neighbors’ and get 
$1.75 2 tor—MAKE BIG MONEY 
BESIDES REGULAR WORK. 

The only Successful Self-Threading, 
Selt-tieing, 1-man, 1-horse, self-feedin 
bay prese on the markec. Has cpan-abde Gaal 


per—makes smooth, clean bales, 
| Powerful and durable in construction. Every .nachine 



















uaranteed. Free trial, Write today for full description. 
GEO. ERTEL CO., 262 Kentucky St., Quincy, Ill. 








UY” New Model Steel Beauty 4: 
et us prove that our New ve is the Strongest, Most 
1 and Simpl 





Durable, Most E Hay Press in the 
orld—does the best work—has greatest capacity—saves 
time, labor and trouble—contains exclusive feature found 
in no other press—with or without self-feed, pull back and 
per condenser—fully guaranteed—we make largest line 


of Bailers in the worl rite today for big free catalog. 
CO., 6973S. Broadway, St. Louis 


WaITHAN AGRICUS TU! 
Eli Power Press 


With The Hay Press with record of 3 bales 
per minute. Platform permits 


Engine “ting 207 stationery a y 
Platform 















Can furnish with or with- 

out engine. Has friction 

Safety clutch—automatic block 

placer—condenser feed. Also 

op complete line Horse 

“F Power and Motor 
Balers, 









ADMIRAL = 
‘cig SELF FEEDER pe A 


NG 
PACKER 














VERTICAL 
DRAINAGE 


INO matter how much or how little wet land you 
aoe ee it can be drained quicker, cheaper 
by any ehermanently with our Drain Heads thar 
“a cee system. You can install them your- 
a. (eg no expensive tools and very little 
el Pe us how much wet land you have and 

} teal you how many drain heads you need, 


how little th + 
ttle they will] ie 
scriptive booklet cost and will send you a de 


AMERICAN 
37 Jones St., urea os ‘towa 


Sees 
n 















| SOIL FERTILITY AS INDICATED 


BY GROWTH OF STRAW 
AND GRAIN. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is wrong with the soil when 
it is such that it will produce a large 
growth of stalk of foliage and not of 
ears? What is wrong when it will 
grow both foliage and ear but is slow 
to ripen? I understand nitrogen pro- 
duces large growths of foliage, but 
what are the elements that grow the 
grain and encourage early maturity? 
I believe that if you would fully ex- 
plain this to your readers they would 
be able to analyze, to a certain extent, 
their own soils.” 

Nitrogen is the element of soil fer- 
tility which causes plants to grow 


dark green in color, with large stalks, 
and to mature slowly. It is generally 
an excess of nitrogen in the soil which 
causes grain to lodge and to produce 
a large proportion of straw to grain. 
When there is too much nitrogen in 
the soil and not enough of the other 
elements of plant food the result is a 
large growth of tender foliage which 
is especially susceptible to attacks by 
disease. Nitrogen is the element of 
plant food which is, as yet, most likely 
to be in excess on most corn belt 
soils. But the day is soon coming, 
and in many localities is now here, 
when corn belt soils will show a de- 
ficiency of nitrogen by a weak leaf 
growth and a rather pale instead of a 
dark green color. 

The element of plant food which 
seems to have most to do with hasten- 
ing early maturity is phosphorus. Be- 
sides hastening the ripening of the 
grain phosphorus increases the pro- 
portion of the grain to the straw. But 
not only does phosphorus hasten grain 
formation but it stimulates root growth 
and tillering, in the early stages of 
plant growth. Most of the soils in the 
northern half of the corn belt still 
have an abundance of phosphorus, but 
the supply is running lower every year 
and in the southern half of the corn 
belt ground rock phosphate is being 
used with excellent results. It is 
possible that our southern Iowa corre- 
spondent may have soil which is lack- 
ing in phosphorus. 

Potassium is another element of 
soil fertility which helps especially in 
grain production. In some mysterious 
way it especially aids plants in the 
storing up of sugars and starches in 
the grain. If there is a lack of potas- 
sium grain does not fill out properly. 
Potassium also has some effect on the 
leaf growth, an absence of it being 
niticed when the leaves turn a soft or 
reddish-yellow along the edges. This 
is especially noticeable on  peaty 
swamp or very sandy soils which are 
deficient in potassium. Potassium 
seems to stiffen the straw and helps 
prevent it from lodging. It is also 
claimed that an abundance of potas- 
sium in the soil helps the plants 
grown on it more effectively to resist 
disease. Fortunately most corn belt 
soils contain an abundance of potas- 
sium. Nevertheless there are a num- 
ber of’ sandy and peaty swamp soils 
where it would pay to supply this ele- 
ment of soil fertility. 

To a certain extent our readers can 
analyze their own soils by noticing the 
character of plant growth. Then if 
they wish they may confirm their di- 
agnosis by applying fertilizers accord- 
ingly. If they think tneir soil is de- 
ficient in nitrogen, they may supply 
the nitrogen by growing clover, by 
spreading on manure, or, if they wish 
to secure results immediately and are 
willing to pay for them by buying 
such nitrogenous fertilizers as nitrate 
of soda, sulphate of ammonia, blood 
meal, cottonseed meal, etc. Barnyard 
manure contains small amounts of 
phosphorus but the cheapest and best 
way to apply large amounts of phos- 
phorus to the average corn belt farm 
seems to be to buy ground rock phos- 
phate and apply it in connection with 
barnyard manure or green manure. If 
immediate results are desired and the 
farmer is willing to pay for it he may 
buy phosphorus in an available form 
such as acid phosphate and acidulated 
bone meal. very ton of barnyard 
manure contains ten pounds of potas- 
sium, but if it is desired to supply 
large amounts of this element in a 
form immediately available to plants 
some such potash fertilizer as sul- 
phate of potash or muriate of potash 
should be bought. 

This matter of soil fertility and fer- 
tilizers is one which every year will 
become more and more pressing and 





we feel that we cannot too strongly 
urge our readers carefully to study 
soils and fertilizers and then deter- 
mine what is the cheapest and most 
effective method of keeping soil fertile 
over a long period of time. 





COTTONSEED MEAL. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Is cottonseed meal injurious to 
horses or hogs?” 

Good quality cottonseed meal may 
be fed in amounts not larger than one 
pound to 1,000 pounds live weight to 
horses and _ hogs. Fed in large 
amounts for more than fifty days cot- 
tonseed meal often kills hogs. For 
that reason we advise that it never be 
fed to hogs, although there are a num- 
ber of experiments on record where it 
has been used successfully. Good 
tankage fills the same place in the 
hog ration as cottonseed meal and 
there is little danger in using tankage. 
We have always advised our readers 
to balance their corn with tankage 
rather than cottonseed meal. 

Cottonseed meal should not be fed 
during the last two months of preg- 
nancy. It may not prove injurious, 
but one is taking chances in feeding it. 
Cottonseed meal is most used for dairy 
cows and fattening steers, but in the 
future will probably be more exten- 
sively fed to horses and fattening 
sheep. 

Great care must be taken in feeding 
cottonseed meal. In the first place 
be sure that it is of the very best 
quality. It should be of a bright gold- 
en color and neither moldy nor musty. 
It should have a rather attractive nut- 
like flavor. Cottonseed meal which is 
moldy or musty or which is of a dull 





color or which has much linty ma- 
terial should be avoided. It should 
at all times be introduced gradually 
into the ration and if at any time 
symptoms of poisoning appear the cot- 
tonseed meal should be taken out of 
the ration. 

At prices of feeds generally current 
in the corn belt cottonseed meal is 
our cheapest source of protein and for 
that reason should be used extensively 
to. furnish the muscle builder in which 
corn is so lacking. 





WHEN TO CUT TREES FOR FENCE 
POSTS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“When is the best time of the year 
to cut native timber for fence posts?” 
There is much difference of opiniot 
on this question. Everything consid- 
ered, the month of August seems to be 
an excellent time of year to cut fence 
posts. One of our Iowa subscribers 
says that he has had the best success 
by cutting the last week in July, and 
then letting the trees lie for two or 
three weeks before shaping them up 
into posts. In August, he cuts them 
into posts and sets them on end to 
dry. He prefers to let them dry at 
least a year before setting. 
Theoretically, the best time of year 
to cut trees for posts is in the fall. 
The moisture will dry out more grad- 
ually at this time, and there will be 
less danger of checking and attacks 
from insects and fungi. Cutting dur- 


ing the late winter is not good, for the 
reason that most of the curing will 
have to take place in the summer. A 
discussion from our readers as to the 
best time to cut trees for posts might 
be valuable. 





Get the Wonderful: Story 


} 


| of the 1912 Motor Sensation 


) Write for FREE Book Today! 


with enclosed valves, 


Self-Starter, the J/ow, 


center control, etc. 


to be sold at a reasonable price! 


The car with the ex/ra strong 
frame, the wonderful new motor 
the dust- 
proof and oil-dipped working parts, 
the perfect ignition, the different 
“‘rakish’’ 
underslung body, the irreversible 
stearing gear, the electric lights 
built in dash, the left side drive, 


The first car of TOP QUALITY 


How can we doit? Write us and 
get full particulars of this hand- 


All Styles. aa Sines. Moderate Prices. New Model 36-42, H. P. $1550, 
ully - 















ON’ T buy any automobile before you post yourself thoroughly 
on the car that is revolutionizing the automobile industry. Save 
money by investigating the sensation of the 1912 automobile shows! 


some, staunch, efficient, silent-run- 
ning, trouble-free King of the road! 

Now you can get a car that will 
give you service 365 days in the year 
—on all kinds of roads! 

Now you can get a car that you’lt 
be proud to drive five and fen years 
hence! 

Your banker can’t drive a better 
car—even if he should pay double} 

Write for FREE Book TODAY 
containing the complete history of 
the wonderful GLIDE Cars, with our 
extraordinary low price proposition! 


ge Top and Windshiel. 





quipp 





THE BARTHOLOMEW COMPANY, 


144 Glide Street, Peoria, Hl. 








The Master 
of ALL Farm 


W. BR! Don’t think the off 
Or°rRe. 
work—and on all de/t 
And an all work it 





is a plowing engine 
alone. It is equally 

efficient, equally su- 
— power work. It operates the corn 
sheller and silo filler, thresher, hay press, 
husker, shredder, feed grinder, etc. The 


cleaned—before the big outfit gets to you. 


M. RUMELY CO., 6564 Main Street, 


Burns Cheapest Coal Oil 


(common kerosene)—costing not more than 7c per gallon in most localities, as against 
12c to 15c for gasoline. It does this on heaviest work such as threshing. You can 

use a Rumely, Gaar Scott or Advance Separator—get all the grain—perfectly 
These threshers built in sizes to fit 
different Tractors. Separator catalogs on request. The 
plow deeper, faster—get your land prepared guzckly and crops in early. 


Learn what the of means to you. See how you 
Send Name Now can save money—and make money doing power 
work tor your neighbors. Write for catalog and ask for special information. 









































enables you to 










LA PORTE, IND., U.S. A. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


June 28. 1912. 








Going West? 


Want information as to 


BEST FARM LANDS 
IN CANADA? 

Write the Secretary, Central Al- 

berta Development League, Edmon- 


ton, Alberta, for Illustrated Booklet 
**55’’ descriptive of 


Central 
Alberta 


Land still cheap. Free land 
in some districts. No Irriga- 
tion; no “Dry Farming.” 














WENATCHEE, WASH. 


RED APPLES 


I will sell a portion of my holdings at a low figure 
and tend it this season. The remainder is not for 
sale at any price. All set to four best commercial 
varieties—Jonathan, Spitzenberg, Winesap and De- 
licious. That the Wenatchee Valley is the greatest 
apple district in the worid is demonstrated by prizes 
awarded by stete and national apple shows the part 
five years. Protected by the mountains and at the 
right altitude. Failure from frost there is unknown 


and the perfect apple is developed, size. color and 
keeping quality. There should be good returns from 
1915 crop. 


4,00d water right; good title; terms. Situated 
five miles from the center of Wenatchee, a thriving 
town of five thousand inhabitants. This is a rare 
opportunity for a high class investment and will ap- 
peal to those who know something of the possibill- 
ties of the Wenatchee valiey. 
Five Acres a Living—Ten Acres a Competence. 

I will be at Wenatchee about August Ist. For fur- 
ther particulars write 

J. 8. MeCLEARY. Owner, 

£520 12th Street, Des Moines. iowa 


Minnesota Diversified Farming 


| We have 150 of the ack ea ea oe Central | 


Minnesota farms for sale at/ Cattle 


| prices that are right and Yong pra 
| terms that are favorable. Ex 
Clever cellent soil, the best of water | Hogs 


| and an average rainfall of 22 in. | 








Corn 





We guarantee title to every farm | 
Altalta | | sold. Write for list. Shee 
~__| HODGSON & INK FERGUS FAL LS, siaial | 





Literature will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderful Sacra- 
mento Valley, the richest valley 
in the world. Unlimited oppor- 
tunities. Thousands of acres available at right 
prices, The place for the man wanting a home in 
the finest climate on earth. Write toa public organ- 
ization that gives reliable information. 


erga ses CALIFORNIA 
25,000 ACRES rn uve 


PRAIRIE LAND 
IN McHENRY €O., 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Deep black soil, clay sub-soil. Grows the big bumper 
crops of Wheat, Oats, Flax and Barley. The best al- 
faifa land on earth, farmers actually cutting three 
crops annually. Pure Water. Good Railroads, Fine 
Markets. Price only #25.00 60 835.00 ap acre, any size 
tract. Easy 


FREE 








Wrice cor FERE ALFALFA WALLEY LAND CO.- 


12 First Nat’l Bk. Bidg., 


Successful Farmers Wanted 


Part of an immense seed farm forsale. An attrac- 
tive proposition for a successful up-te-date farmer. 
Will sell in blocks of one-quarter to three sections. 
Write for full particulars stating amount wanted. 


HARRIS McFAYDEN 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Farm Seed Expert, 
FOR SALE—A FARM OF 130 ACRES 


joining the corporate limits of the town of Walnut, 
Iowa, lying 30 miles east of Omaha. on the main line 
of the C. R. 1. & P. Ry. Plenty of good water. Im 

provements are fair. Excetient chance to lay out 
bots for suburban homes, which are in big demand at 
good prices. Cement walks are laid to the premises. 
Land mostly level witha few acres slightly rolling. 
This ts an excellent farm and it will pay you to look 
it over if you are iooking for a bome. or if you want 
to make some money. For prices and terms inquire 
of THE GERMAN BANK, Walnut, lowa 


160 ACRES FREE 


Ten cents in silver (to corer cost of mailing) wil! 
bring you maps and full information regarding choice 
free homesteads {n progressive settlement near new 
railroad now bufiding. Adjoining railroad lands sell- 
ing from 615 %© $18 per acre. 


Waich Land Company 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


IOWA LAND 


Have bargains in Iowa's best, level, deep. —_, 
rich corn soil. Come, you wili not be 
Clarion, neo 


CORN SOM LAND COMPANY, 

fowa Farm For Sale 
120 acres 6 miles frem good tewn, well improved, 

$8 per acre. Easy terms. Write for illustrated list 

showing this and 50 other improved farma, Buchanan 

and Fayette Cousty. la. SORTHERN 10NA 

LAND +> imdependence, iowa. 


Casselton, N.D. 




















DODDER. 


It is well for every man who is for- 
tunate enough to have clover or alfal- 
fa to keep a very sharp lookout at 
this time of the year for the appear- 
ance of dodder. We have each year 
many dodder plants sent to us for 
identification, and we are surprised at 
it, for the reason that there is no 
plant easier to identify dodder, 
and any man who has ever read care- 
fully what we have said about it would 
know it at first sight. 

But, you say. we have not thought 
anything about it before; what is it? 
How shall we know it? It is a beau- 
tiful yellow vine, which, starting from 
a seed of its own in the vicinity of a 
clover or alfalfa plant, wraps itself 
around the plant, sinks its rootlets in- 
to it, then lets go its hold on the 
ground and lives entirely from the 
plant. It is a true parasite. It winds 
around like the morning glory until it 
reaches the top, then sends out its 
beautiful yellow vine, which, as it is 
moved by the wind, enables it to touch 
another clover or alfalfa plant, into 
which it at once drives its rootlets, 
and thus spreads from the center out- 
wards. The plant to which it original- 
ly clung dies, of course. The poor 
thing was simply feeding dodder. The 
dodder, being yellow in color and hav- 
ing no chlorophyll or green coloring 
matter, can not utilize the carbon of 
the air. It has no leaves, and lives en- 
tirely off its host plant. Along toward 
fall it seeds abundantly, and then dies. 

There are three or four varieties of 
this clover or alfalfa dodder. It is not 
worth while to describe these varie- 
ties particularly. If you find dodder, 
you may know that you have a job on 
your hands, and you have no time to 
waste. 

The dodders do not live on timothy 
or orchard grass or blue grass. There 
are varieties that live on other plants. 
For instance, there is a large variety, 
and a beautiful vaiety it is, that you 
will find along the roadside, living on 
artichokes and sometimes on thistles. 
This is known as the large dodder. It 
need not concern you; it does not live 
on clover. There is a variety that 
lives on flax; but that need not con- 
cern you unless you find it in your 
flax. You are particularly concerned, 
however, about the three varieties 
that live on clover and alfalfa. 

You may ask: Where did it come 
from? Why, bless you, you got it in 
your clover or alfalfa seed. You did 
not do as we advised you to do: get 
a microscope and examine the seed 
you bought. Dodder will increase in al- 
falfa seed from year to year, for the 
reason that alfalfa growers have neg- 
lected to exterminate it. We think 
that within the next ten years we shall 
be obliged to get our alfalfa seed from 
the drier sections, where it is sown 
in drills and cultivated as we would 
wheat, thus making sure that no dod- 
der finds lodgment. 

But, you say, you have not touched 
the point that interests me: How are 
we to get rid of it? Verily, you have 
a job on your hands. If you find any 
patches here and there through your 
field, the best, and about the only 
thing you can do, is to take a scythe 
and mow it off, and then take a hoe 
and thoroughly hoe the ground. Burn 
up what you mow, and don’t scatter 
it around, for every single piece of 
this dodder, no matter how little, will 
start growing if it comes in contact 
with a clover or alfalfa plant. We ex- 
perimented on this. Some years ago 
the good wife called our attention to 
a yellow vine that was playing havoc 
with her geraniums. We told her it 
was simply dodder, and that every ge- 
ranium that containtd it must be de- 
stroyed. We purposely left one little 
piece, not a quarter of an inch long, 
in contact with one of the geraniums, 
and watched it. it grew; for there is 
life in every part of this beautiful, 
snaky, parasitic vine. Therefore, when 
you mow a patch infested with dodder, 
burn it, and be careful that you do not 
let any of it touch growing clover or 
alfalfa. 

If, unfortunately, you have it scat- 
tered through your field, so that mow- 
ing the patches is impracticable, then 
the only thing we can suggest is to 
mow that field without regard to the 
condition of the clover; but be sure 


than 





SPECIAL SALE OF NEW YORK FARMS 


° During the next 60 days we offer for sale the following improved properties. 
recommended as worth mach more than the prices asked. 


personally 


"hese farms are located Dspected and 


New York State and are adapied to Steck, Dairy, Fruit or general farming of ali aie central pa 


table crops. 

EN SENECA COUNTY: 
175 acres near Ovid, with 6-room house. 
185 acres near three towns, with 9-room house, 


IN MADISON COUNTY 


102 acres 2 miles from town. 6-room house, 2 barns, etc.. 
3 barns (worth $1 


145 acres near Oneida, 12-room house, 


2 barns and outbuildings 
3 barns, etc.. 
108 acres near Romulus, with 7-room house, barns, etc 
70 acres near Ovid, with S-room house, barns, etc 


208 acres near Fenner, 2 large houses ‘and 2 barns 


pal grata andy rad 












121 acres near Sheds Corners, 11-room house, barn, 2 silos............... 
IN ONTARIO COUNTY: 
100 acres close to Pade — 9-room house, barn and gutbuildings........ S0eeces 
IEE TOT 3,000 
244 acres near Spencer, 2 room house, barns; good stock farm........ prbeewansecs ‘ 
Oe a ee ie Cr) 
242 acres near Oneida L ake, 10-room house, 2 eae. 91D. 0 cece cccssccscacee eenebsee 1 
IN CHENANGO AND BROOME COUNTEES: ££ 4 2 UTS" SSS teeeses 20,090 
115 acres near Greene, 10-room house, barn and other buildings...........,.. ip anens 
285 acres near Greene, two 12-room houses, barns and other buildings, = = 77""""**"*"* 5.000 
270 acres near Greene, 12-room house, 2 barns and other bufldings................ von 
160 acres near Whitney Point, 12-room house, 2 barns and other bulldings.......... “ae 


The usual terms are about balf cash. balance long time 


Fisher Building. Chicago, Iil., 
Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


or call upop Mr. McBurney to show you these farma, at 
Keep this for reference, as this advertisement will not 


at 5%. 
going, and other choice New York farm properties on our list, address 





ni 
.F. MeBURNEY & Co 


his Office ” 


appear again. 








you dv it before the dodder is in blos- 
som. The dodder will die as the clo- 
ver is cured into hay, and the dodder 
itself will not hurt anything. If you 
have allowed it to seed, do not under 
any circumstances make it into hay. 
For if you do, you will scatter dodder 
seed over your entire farm, and will 
have trouble as long as you undertake 
to grow clover in that polluted land. 
The only thing to do then is to grow 
some crop other than the clovers or 
alfalfa, such as corn, oats, wheat, tim- 
othy, blue grass, almost anything ex- 
cept alfalfa and the clovers. If you 
cultivate it in this way, in the course 
of three or four years you will have 
germinated the dodder seeds, and that 
will be the end of it. Instead of mow- 
ing seeded dodder, pasture a couple of 
years, and so closely that the young 
dodder has nothing to get hold of. 

It would be a good thing if dodder 
was confined to clover, alfalfa, flax 
and weeds. Unfortunately, we have 
human dodder, which is much more 
dangerous to the public welfare than 
plant dodder is to the farmer. Of this 
we shall have somewhat to say here- 
after. 


Good Quar. Section for Sale 


in North Hand County, South Dakota, one miie from 
located stations on new line of C.& N.W. One bun- 
dred acres broke and in wheat this year and will 
yield at least 1500 bu. Good neighbors. In artesian 
belt. Price $30.00 per acre; terms to suit can be ar- 
ranged. Address 


E.£. BETTS, Supt. Transpn. 
C. & N.W. Ry... Chicago, I. 


me Judith Basin, Montana 


Wonderful Wheat and Oats Soil 


I have a five hundred and forty acre farm, fally 
equipped in every particular, that I will sell cheap 
and on easy terms. Forty bushels winter wheat and 
eighty bushels oats have been our average. Ten 
miles from Lewiston, with 5000 inhabitants. Address 
Vv. T., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


Two hundred choice improved farms in Southern 
Minnesota and the Red River Valley. Where corn is 
king and wheat is queen. Where you will be healthy, 
wealtby and wise if you will come and buy at once 
and see our big crops. 


ZUEL.WOOD-GOFF CO. 
Mankato, Minn. er Lake Park, Minn. 


HAY RANCH FOR SALE 


One thousand acres near Long Pine, Neb.; 
acres choice level hay land, balance good no Ms 
fenced; first-class buildings; unlimited supply soft 
weil water piped from cement reservoirs to house, 
barn and tanks. $20 per acre; one-third cash, bal- 
ance payments to suit at 6%, or will take residence in 
good school town at actual value not to exceed $5000, 
$1000 cash, balance to sult. Write direct to owner, 


F. E. WATKINS, Waurika, Okia. 


500 lowa Farms For Sale 


Send for List 


HAMILTON & DRAKE 
Dept. C. Winterset, Iowa 


VISIT OUR NEW YORK FARMS 


and see the growing crops. Call on our Mr. McBur- 
ney at 309 Bastadlie Block, Syracuse, N. Y., or send 
to B. F. McBURNEY & CO, Fisher Bidg., “Chicago. 
IL., for ist of improved New York farms ror sale at 
iow prices and on easy terms. 


























y= Dairying and Diversified Farming 
—30 acres, Clearwater Co.. Minn.; good houes, 
barn and granary; 2% acres cultivated, 10 acres fine 
mixed timber, weil, 20 acres fenced; on étate 5 
ee — ane routes, telephone: good soil: near 
600.00, easy terms. ELLIMAN-FARMER 

REALTY. co., Minasepetis. Mina. 


FOR EXCHANGE 


70@-acre unincumbered Gregory Co., 8. D.. alfalfa, 
corn and stock farm for small unincumbered farm. 
LOCK BOX 137, Jewell, Iowa. 





Stock Farms and Small 
anch Tracts 


We will sell from the famous Sp 








tracts from one secti eat, ‘Tea 
on upward ide a ttle re 
with enough fine farming land to raise wint ter feet, 


Are also offering straight farming land é 

combination with grazing. For ful pone the 
dress CHAS. A. JONES, Manager for 5. M. Swer re 
& Sons, Spur, Dickens County, Texas — 


STOCK AND GRAIN FARM 


800 ACRES IN BROOKINGS 
in the Blue Ribbon county of South Dakota, for sale 
on good terms and at a low price. Owner wishes wo 
retire and move 40 Brookings. Write at once tor 
full information to 





BROOKINGS, s. p. 


A. E. SWIFT, 
Beautiful 10-Room 


FOR SAL Modern House 


Built for a home in one of Fort Dodge's best resj- 
dence districts; lot 67x150. Will trade for quarter 


section good lowa land. 
H.C, DOWNING, Des Moines, lowa 


THE HOME-SEEKING FARMER 


looking for wonderfully productive Texas farms in 
healthy climate, perfect title from first hands, can 
have details for the asking. Large body for selec- 
tion. Any good farmer can make this land pay itself 
out on our low prices and easy terms. Address Spur 
Farm Lands, Spur, Dickens County, Texas. 


New Homestead Law 


Get a 320-acre claim before the big rush. The govy- 
ernment only requires 3 years residence now and al- 
lows 5 months leave of absence every year. Some 
bargains in deeded land, $6 to $10 per acre. 
LEPPERT LAND CO., Eads. Colorade 


BARGAIN 


300 acres all in oe. Drained by a large dredge 
ditch on its east bor his is corn, wheat and 
alfalfa iand. Ali black land. Price 75 per acre, 
65,000 cash, baiance easy terms. ¢ mile to market. 

LEE-BUTLER-HURST LAND COMPANY, Charleston, Mississippi Co., Missal 


MINNESOTA! 


1,800,000 ACRES FREK HOMESTEAD 
LANDS. 2,500,000 acres State School Lands on @ 
years’ time. For Free Literature and tnformation 
write H. J. MAXFIBLD, State Immigrativun Commis 
sioner, 213 State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don't fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms 
We sell our own —— 
Write 4 list and m: 
LAND CO., Wilimar, Minn. 


























y ie FAMOUS MONTEVIDEO Corn Belt 
Prairie District of southwest Minnesota still 
leads in apie production and as & oe a a 
acer. No — faiiures in the pa 

Write for new price list and beautiful peeeertek 7 and 
circular with maps of this nearby Bonanza Region, 
mailed free on request. Address the E. H. Crandall 
Land Co., Montevideo, Mion. 


1OWA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS 


Write for our free list of ——_ 
MH. LL. CRAVEN 4&4 CO., @nawa, tows 


RAILWAY LANDS @ircct_ from our Compe 

Middiemen’s profits saved. 
Productive, cheap. Easy terms to homescokurs. Lit 
erature free. Land Commissioner, D. & 1. B. B. By 
Weivin Bidg., Duluth, Minnesota. 














Ww MAKE a specialty of selling improved 
southern Mtnnesota farm tands. Send for price 

listand maps. C. KE. Brown Land Co., Offices 

Madelia and New Richiand, Minnesota. 


lowa Lands For Sale ot, 


A, Ns acre. Large list on reques 
SP. LDING & O'DONNELL, Zima, Ia. 


Minnesota and Dakota 


Farm Lands, S6 to 6125 per acre 
LAMM & HONMANN LAND COMPAHY, Maciety, Minnecett 


— RANCH—60 acres under best Irrtesim 
system, S50 miles from mountains. B. 5. P 
DOCK, Rocky Ford. Colorado. 


ALFALFA LANDS 


in northeast Mississippl. Climate ideal; health 
largest natural alfalfa belt south Ohio river. 
bookiet. Write W. A. HOUSTON, Okolona, 


For SALE—Two la apple and peacit 
ercharés. Located in 


famous Georg!s Peedi 
Belt. For particaters enarens C. 8. PERRY, 82 
Elmo Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















Fre: 








FOR SALE Improved Eastern Kansas 


to exchange for reg- 
istered cattle. Address BOX 392, Iola, Kansas. 





Western Missouri Farms for Sale ; for Sale 


Write for fist, C, A, KICE, Montrose. 
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Buy a “Buckeye” and 
Get Into a Growing, 
Paying Business 


ITH a steam or gasoline power 

W Buckeye Traction Ditcher you 

can make from $15 to $18 a 

Jay digging ditches for farmers nine 
to ten months during the year. 

You ean get lots of work to do be- 
cause all farmers want machine-made 
ditches. They are perfect to grade 
apd of uniform depth. 

The “Buckeye” will cut from 100 to 
1 rods of ditch a day depending 
upon the depth and length of the 
trench and the nature of the soil you 
are operating in. Yourself and a boy 
can operate it. 

We will give you a three days’ test 
with one of these machines on your 
work, with a demonstrator from our 
factory, before asking for any money 
or a settlement. 

Send today for Catalogue No. W. 
It tells all about the “Buckeye” and 
what others are making with one of 
these machines. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
Findlay, Ohio 

















Is Your Home 
Safe From 











Let Your 
Protection 
Be Guaranteed 


The Dodd System takes everything into con- 
sideration in rodding a building — chimneys, 
pipes, flues, tin gutters, telephone wires, ete. 
Safety depends upon it. tight installation 
iseverything. Don't be misled. Our patent 


Woven Copper Cable Rod 


is the standard of the world, but the best rod 
alone will notsave you. It must be scientific- 
ally installed. 2000 Fire Insurance Companies 
endorse the Dodd System, Tens of thousands 
of buildings protected—not one has ever been 
destroyed. Our erectors are specially trained 
and regularly licensed. Every job guaranteed, 
with money refund agreement. Onceisenough 
torod your buildings. Have thejob done right 
by aresponsible concern. Send for our great 
free lightuing book to-day. Address 


DODD & STRUTHERS 


703 6th Avenue, 
Des Moines, 




















Read Our Creat 
Free Book on Lightning 









_ INCREASE 








Packer, Pulver- 
izer, Mulcher = 
3 Machines in 1 iy p ang y pd 
fo lo 









To pack and pulverize 
the seed bed and keep 
1 on top—to retain 
ly ~ re—is as important as to sow and to plant 
a “ Vestern Land Rolier Will Do It All. 
oe b Nace Bibel Hh you. Free Circular gives des- 
get bons t and testimonials. Tells how to 
t 8 and increase your Winter Wheat 
ma ¢ in “ex 5 te ay to get a perfect 
Write tor volta, wi but 6 lbs. of seed per acre. 
rite for the FREE Circular today. si 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 114 Hastings, Neb. 
Stig ee ge 


WAGON SENSE 


Don’t break your back and kill your 
horses with a high wheel wagon. 
For comfort’s sake get an 


m Electric Handy Wagon 


/ It will save you time and money. A 
jy set of Electric Steel Wheels. will 
make your old wagon new at small 
cost. Write for catalogue. It is free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL C0., Box So Quingy, tL 







i by 
of 


stand 














CANADA THISTLE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I would like advice as to Canada 
thistle. Do you know of anyone that 
has really killed these weeds? If you 
do, please advise me as to the meth- 
ods they used. I have not been able 
to hear of anyone who has succeeded 
in killing them out.” 


There are many ways of killing the 
Canada thistle, all of which have un- 
der some conditions proved success- 
ful, but have failed under others. Our 


correspondent evidently thinks that 
it is impossible to kill out Canada 
thistle. We are sorry he feels this 
way about it, for if his farm were in- 
fested with quack grass, he might be. 
come genuinely discouraged. 

The killing of either quack grass or 
Canada thistle is simply a matter of 
keeping the leaves continually cut off. 
The strength of both plants is in the 
underground rootstocks, which store 
up large quantities of food to hold 
them over times of adversity. When- 
ever the leaves are in contact with 
the air, food is being stored in the un- 
derground rootstocks. When the 
leaves are not in contact with the air, 
the reserve food supply is being 
drawn upon. Thus it happens that if 
the leaves are cut off many times in 
succession that the underground root- 
stocks are at length starved out, and 
the pest is eradicated. With small 
patches, the easiest method of keep- 
ing the leaves away from the air may 
be to use a hoe every week. Pos- 
sibly it will be more convenient to 
cut the plants off level with the ground 
and then cover them with heavy tar 
paper, weighted down with boards. On 
large fields which are badly infested, 
a better method may be to plow in 
June, and then give clean cultivation 
with a disk every week till early fall, 
when rye or winter wheat is sown. 
The method as recommended by the 
Ilinois station as one of the best is to 
cut the thistles as close to the ground 
as possible when they are in full 
bloom, in July. The ground is then 
plowed about three inches deep, and 
then seeded to millet. The millet crop 
is cut for hay in the early fall, and the 
ground is plowed again and seeded 
heavily to rye. The rye is plowed un- 
der in May of the next year, and the 
ground is planted to corn, which is 
given the cleanest of cultivation. 

Wisconsin farmers have reported 
that they have found it possible to kill 
out Canada thistle simply by seeding 
the land down to alfalfa or pasture. 
Wisconsin Circular of Information No. 
19, which way be secured from the 
Wisconsin station, at Madison, and 
Circular No. 27, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Division of 
Botany, Washington, D. C., both give 
good suggestions on Canada thistle 
eradication. 





WORK HORSE RATION. — 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding my horses five pounds 
of corn and oats mixed at the rate of 
one gallon of oats to eight ears of 
corn. In addition to this, I feed them 
daily two pounds of bran and one- 
half pound of oil meal. Is this enough 
or too much for 1,100 to 1,200 pound 
horses? They have had the distem- 
per, and I would like to get them into 
good flesh. They have hay and run on 
grass at night.” 

If these horses are at hard work, 
they will not gain much in flesh while 
our correspondent is feeding eight 
pounds of a grain mixture such as the 
foregoing. Eleven to twelve hundred 
pound horses at hard work should re- 
ceive ten to twelve pounds of grain if 
they are to gain much in flesh. We 
suggest that our correspondent grad- 
ually change his ration to a mixture 
of six pounds of corn, two pounds of 
oats, two pounds of bran, and one-half 
pound of oil meal. If these horses 
have good teeth, we would prefer to 
feed the corn on the ear rather than 
shelled. Horses seem to find corn 
more palatable when they shell it for 
themselves. They chew it better, and 
experiments indicate that as a rule 
they get more energy out of it. We 
would feed less oats than our corre- 
spondent is using, for the reason that 
at present prices oats are too expen- 
sive to be used in large amounts even 
for horses. We do not know what 
kind of hay our correspondent is feed- 
ing. If it is clover or alfalfa, he ought 
to feed a pound less bran and a pound 
more corn. 


The Oil for —— 


Climate—Sol 


Motor—for Every 
Everywhere, is 


FROST AND CARBON PROOF 


The Standard Oil for Motors 


Meets every gasoline motor need—both four and two cycle types. 


Stands 


any heat that azy motor will ever develop—lubricating perfectly in summer 
as well as in winter temperatures—flowing freely at zero. 

—Always dependable—alwaysthesame. Adi because we begin to perfect it 
at the point where most oilsare deemed finished. , 


And because we bring to bear all our vast 
resources and forty years of experience. 

Motorists know it’s the “Cream of Motor 
Oils.” It’s “The Universal Motor Oil.” It has 


= 





been tested for you—in all makes of cars. We 


stand behindit. Try it. 


For sale everywhere by all reputable dealers, 
_ Write for free booklet, ‘Motoring in Zero or Trop- 
zcal Weather.” It tells all about motor oils—Polar- Jf 


ine in particular. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(78) (AN INDIANA CORPORATION) 








The Public Have Voted Them “Best’’ 


—(joop)svear (Rubber) Carriage Tires 





After thirteen years’ acquaintance with 
Goodyear Carriage Tires, the American car- 
riage-owning public has decided these tires 
are best. 

Each year the demand for Goodyear Car- 
tiage Tires has increased. 3,724,000 have 
now been sold. 

Three-fourths of all carriage builders now 
use “Goodyears.’”’ Leading retail dealers 
almost invariably prefer to sell them. 

Thus, have Goodyear Carriage Tires won 
their waytothetop. They are today far the 
most popular carriage tires in existence. 

Let the experience of thesecarriage owners, 
carriage makers and carriage dealers be your 
guide in choosing tires for your carriage. 


Our “Wing” Tire 


























Note this patented ‘*Wing’’— how it - presses 
against the channel, thus preventing mud, grit or 
water from getting in and quickly rusting the rim 
and destroying the tire base. This tire remains 
sound. It won't creep or get loose. Gives utmost 
wear. ill protect your carriage and greatly 
lengthen its life. Being of tough, springy rubber, 
it is exceptionally easy-riding. 


. . ° 

Our Eccentric Cushion Tire 
is especially designed for lighter vehicles, runa- 
bouts, ete. Note the wire hole is below the center. 

This increases the wearing depth of the tire 
one-half, Saves youthat much money. This tire 
6tays firm in the channel. The high-grade, resi!- 
ient rubber used in the ‘‘Eccentric’’ makes it re- 
markably easy-riding. Always gives satisfaction. 


FREE BOOKLET by Next Mail 


Your name ona 
stal brings the —— 
atest Goodyear 
Carriage Tire Cir- 
cular promptly 
and the name of 
our agent in your 
locality. You may 
be surprised to 
know it, but Good- 
year Tires will 
— you ae more \ 
nan 
hind Weite: an. “Eccentric” Tire 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in 1€3 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations than any other tire. 
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°12% Book Free 





proof of his every statement. 








Station 45 





The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., 


178-page beautifully illustrated Book in colors—275 photographs showing different 
views of over 125 different styles of 1912 Auto Seat Buggies—Surreys—Runabouts— 
Carriages— Phaetons—Spring Wagons—and full line of Harness—twenty-five big Stores- 
full of Buggies with full descriptions—and story of how Best Buggies are made— 
written by H. C. Phelps, maker of the Famous Split Hickory Vehicles. 


Save25% to 40% Inthis Book Phelps shows you how to 
cut your Buggy price almost in half—tells 
how he does it—and gives you proof. Everything Phelps says Get 
in this Book is backed by 30 Days Free Trial of his Vehicles as The $1 


You Owe Yourself This Free Book 34 ponte you on how Bug- Write For It 


money is saved by selling you Direct from Factory. What the latest At Once 
styles are—how you can get your own option as to color—tinish—uphol- 
stery, etc. A postal gets the Book—write for it today. 
Gid Responsible Concern This Book comes from one of the 
oldest and best known Buggy and 
Harness makers in the world selling direct. There. are over 100,000 Split 
Hickory Vehicles now in use all over thecountry. If you wanta Vehicle 
or Harness of any kind—at the greatest saving in price—send your name} 
and address on a postal today and Phelps willsend you this 81.00 Book 
FREE—the finest thing of its kind ever published. H. C. Phelps, Pres., 





















Book Free 


are made— how 





Columbus, Ohio 



























































NISISSSSS S GALVANIZED 
Hy SS 3 ROOFING 
. . 
| wasaae SS SS : Corrugated and standing seam. notb- 
| RS SSS SSSSS SS ing as good for farm buildings, will 
i suana Ss on TTT TTT }]] last twice as long as shingles. Anyone 
i |] TTT] | 1} Ll} | Le | can put it on. We can furnish sheets 
i| | am 4.5.6.7, 8. 9,10 and 12 feet in length. 
| i] i We cut hips and gables. with no extra 
I fi | } ! ‘ charge. We also make barn ventila- 
} J | ae) | tors and water tanks. 
{ | ! Wi Sere! iL Send for catalog, prices and samples. 
| | } 
1} , 





WALKER SHEET METAL CO. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 








When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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A DIPPING TANK OR A HOG WALLOW 


KRESO DIP N® 


WILL DO THE WORK 


THERE IS NO EXCUSE FOR LOUSY MANGY 
UNTHRIFTY PIGS 'F VOU HaVE SOME 


OF THIS KIND YOU WILL FIND IT WORTH 
WHILE TO GETOUR CIRCULAR ON 
TANKS AND WALLOWS. IT TELLS 


HOW TO MAKE THEM OF CEMENT 


ARESO DIP NQ] 


1S A REAL NECESSITY 
ABOUT ALL LIVE STOCK 
FOR MILLING LICE TICKS MITES. FLEAS. 
FOR TREATING SCAB. MANGE RINGWORM, 
AND OTHER SKIN DISEASES. 
TO DISINFECT. DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE & PURIFY. 


ALL OF THESE USES FULLY DESCRIBED 
IN OUR BOOKLETS. WRITE FOR COPIES 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR KRESO DIP NOI 


PARKE,DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


PARKED.MIS=(0 | 


“BE THOIT mnt 








Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying herses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visie” will convince any hirse owner that it wil 
@bsolutely eure defects of the eye, irreapective of 
the length of time the animal has beeu oye 

No matter how many doctors have tried and fai 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to aioe 
money if it does not cure. 

$2.00 per bottic, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2458 Calumet Ave., Chicago til, 




















ONE DIPPING KILLS ALL TICKS 


Used on 250 million sheep annually. 

Increases quantity and quality of wool. 
Improves appearance and condition of 
flock. If dealer can't supply you send 
$1.75 for $2.00 packet. 

Handsome 1912 sheep calendar free — 
a postcard brings it. Address Dept. A 
WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


KENDALL 


—has « sav ved 








SPAVIN 
CURE 


thousands of do!! ars 
of horses. IT 

ath e for Spavin, 

RKingbone, Splint or lamene SS. 
For sale at alldruggists. Pr 
gplows Stor §5. **Tre 





tise on ti A Re? 
at druggists or write to Dr. B. d. DAL 
COMPANY,  Enosburg Falls, ¥t., U. 5. A 5 


DEATH 10 HEAYES! XEWTONS 


GUARANTEED PER ano SNOIGESTION Cure. 
z Cures Heaves by correcting 
e Indigestion. Book explains. 
ea free. Cures Coughs, 
Y “f ids, Distem pers. — ts 
. ‘ olie, Staggers, &« jlood 
Puritier. Expels Ww ¥... 8. A 
i A Veterinary 

r 7. nd $1.00 per can Use 
large size ‘for hag At dealers or direct prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 


ALFA FA 


How to grow Altaite, a tet feed it, how to har- 
vest and c are fo ll information for corn 
be} rmers wihx 0 wish to er w this most profit- 
able } rop will be sent free on application. 

« irextra chok e high grade seed. 


A t 
1OoWwA SEED Co., Dept. D2 Des Moines, iowa 






























(V eterinary Queries ) 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“TI have a three-year-old standard 
bred mare which has an enlargement 
coming on the back side of her hind 
leg, directly on the back of the hock 
joint. I take it to be curb. Will you 
please tell me the quickest and the 
surest way to cure it? This mare has 
been hitched four or five times. Would 
light driving hurt the curb (if it is 
one), or should I turn her in the pas- 
ture until it has disappeared?” 

Possibly this trouble is capped hock, 
but more likely it is, as our corre- 
spondent suggests, a curb. The pic- 
ture illustrates the appearance of a 
typical curb. The cause of curb is 
to heavy pull- 
a blow 








generally a sprain due 
high jumping, or 


ing, slipping, 





to the back part of the hock joint. 
Horses with weak hock joints or hind 
legs that are drawn too far toward 
the body are especially liable to eurb. 

Curb of long standing can not be 
cured satisfactorily. But in our corre- 
spondent’s case, if the swelling is just 
coming on, there is a chance of pre- 
venting permanent complications. As 
the first step in treatment, it is well 
to put the affected animal in a box 
stall, where it may have complete rest 
for several weeks. Feed a light laxa- 
tive diet, and if the bowels seem at 
ali tight, give a physic. If the swell- 
ing seems hot and tender, put on cold 
water bandages frequently. A good 
liniment for hot, tender swellings is 
made by mixing one-half ounce of ace- 
tate of lead and two ounces of tincture 
of arnica with a quart of water. Apply 
this in connection with a thorough 
massaging two or three times daily. 

if, after the soreness has disap- 
peared, the swelling remains, put on 
a blister made by mixing one tea- 
spoonful if biniodide of mercury with 
four tablespoonfuls of lard. If the 
first application does no good, repeat 
in three weeks. Occasionally it hap- 
pens that those cases which are not 
cured by blistering may be helped by 
firing. A competent veterinarian 
should always be called in for this op- 
eration. 


PIG TROUBLES. 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“T have pigs which have a bunch on 
the nose about the size of a hen’s egg. 
Sometimes this bunch will be on the 
middle of the nose, and sometimes it 
is on one side. Several pigs have had 
it and have recovered. Then others 
take the disease. These pigs are two 
or three months old. All are pure-bred 
and have never been affected in this 
way before. This has been a bad 
spring for pigs. I lost two-thirds of 
mine to start with, and lost a lot more 


with a dose of canker sore mouth. 
What can I do to cure these pigs that 
are affected with the bunch on the 
nose?” 

This trouble is probably bullnose, 
but possibly it is a form of the more 
serious kind of sore mouth. In any 
case, the primary cause is probably a 
lack of bone-building material in the 
ration. Hogs so affected have usually 
been fed too much corn and-not a suf- 
ficient amount of such bone-building 
feeds as tankage, oil meal, skim-milk, 
etc. To prevent the trouble, it not 
only helps to feed such feeds as tank- 
age, oil meal and skim-milk, but it is 
a wise plan to keep before the pigs at 
all times a mixture of lime, bone meal, 
charcoal, etc. 

We suggest that as the first step in 
treating his pigs, our correspondent 
should be sure that he is feeding a 
ration containing an abundance of 
bone and muscle building material. For 
growing pigs on pasture, an excelient 
ration is twelve parts of corn and one 
part of tankage. Three parts of skim- 
milk to one of corn is also an excel- 
lent ration. Possibly it may be that 
our correspondent is already feeding a 
balanced ration, and that in spite of 
this fact his pigs are affected with the 
deformed noses. Such cases seem to 
be due, as a rule, to germ or fungous 
diseases, about which little is known. 
A good treatment for such cases is 
that suggested for canker sore mouth. 


First separate the healthy pigs from | 


the sick ones. Smear the faces of the 
well pigs with an ointment made by 
mixing one part of carbolic acid with 
eight parts of linseed oil. Those pigs 
which are affected with bunches that 
have not yet broken open should be 
treated with an ointment made by mix- 
ing one part of tincture of iodine with 
sixteen parts of vaseline. 
the pigs are affected with running 
sores, ctu out the decayed flesh, thor- 
oughly disinfect it with some such 
caustic as terchloride of 
wash with a tobacco decoction, and 
dress with pine tar. A good tonic to 
keep up the strength of affected pigs 
is made by mixing a dessert-spoonful 
of brandy with an egg beaten in milk 
and two grains of quinine. 

Such diseases as bullnose, canker 
sore mouth, snuffles, rickets, and pa- 
ralysis of the hind quarters are pre- 
vented by proper feeding and housing 
in clean, well ventilated quarters. All 
of these troubles are difficult to cure. 





TONGUE TRUCKS FOR THE 
BINDER. 


I wouldn’t think of using either the 
grain or the corn binder without them. 
I have never heard of anyone else us- 
ing trucks on a corn binder, but they 
work well on it. The truck carries the 
entire weight of the tongue and holds 
up the front part of the frame which 
is on the ground as soon as the me- 
chine starts to mire. The weight of 
the machine tilting forward is taken 
by the trucks instead of pulling the 
frame down in the mud. 





If any of | 





antimony, | 








A binder with truck ; ie: 
wet field where it y malt tee 7€ TUN iy 
to cut without the restr impossit 
there is the other advantase ut © 
the horses of the tonzyo wi. 
also does away with all . 
there is no jolting of tha. 
going over rough place 
the machine is py Ned a 
doubletree instead of tha. 
and besides this a mu; 
and shorter turn can be made tie at 
trucks. The machine can pa +o." 
completely around while the “vel — 

scarcely moves in its track -U ¥hedl 
d with 








A binder equippe 
quires only a stub tong 
to keep the inside horse away fr 

gatherer in turning. By y isine ip me 
four-horse hitch I can se four heen 
abreast which makes an ideal a ms 
team. I have cut more with ~~ 
horses this way than I ever could = 
with five horses hitched the old wa - 
as there is always some time los: a 
turning the lead team Another a4 
vantage is that in case of a stop in ed 
mddle of the field the team can 
turned away from the grain without 
moving the machine.—J, B, Miller, ‘ 
Farmer’s Mail and Breeze s 
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Warranted (oe Give Satisfaction, 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 





: ” ion 
Has Imitators But Ho Compatitirs, 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, out, Be. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
endons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Bingbone and other bony tumors, 
Gures-all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtherie. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
Human_Remed: M or Rhew 
.—y Sore Throat, © St , it is ae 
very bottle of Senctie Ba lsam sold ts 
Warranted to give satistaction. Price $150 
oa > —. pe by druggists, or sent by ex 
d, with full directions for 
fea faa. resend for descriptive circulars, 
3, etc. ress 


the ae soaeenteliopng Co., Cleveland, 0. 











The U. 8. Government 
Wants Graduate Veterinariam 


Graduates of the Indiana Veterinary Col 
lege are eligible for appointments in the U.$ 
Bureau of Animal Industry and as U.&. Army Ver 
erinarians, and are fully qualified for successfal p 
vate practitioners. This college is one of the abe 
America, teaches all the branches of veterinary sc 
ence and confers the degree of Doctor of Veteriny 
Medicine. Write for catalogue. 

INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
$24 E. Market St.. Indianapolis, Ind 





Please mention this p2per when writing 
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Roughest Roads 


A wise automobile owner 
insists on his car being **Fire- 
Shod just as a good 
horseman goes to an expert horse- 
shoer rather than to a puttering 

lacksmith to get his horses shod. 
Let us give you the “Firestone "twelve 
year record as the leading automobile 


Write for FREE Booklets 


The Firestone Tire & 

er Co. 

“America’s Largesi Exclusive 

Tire and Rim Makers” 
AKRON, OHIO 

i and All Principal Cities 
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department. Questions relating to 
cheerfully answered. 











SUMMER CARE. 


The poultry business offers no at- 
ractions to a lazy man. Each season 
pry year brings cares for the poul- 
pow the chickens must be cared 
;. » summer to lay eggs in winter; 
in winter to produce chicks 
in spring. and all the time there is a 
hr with mites and lice, rats and 

awh roup and liver trouble. 

If hatches have been late, there is 
need of spec ial care in pushing the 
chicks for rapid development. This 
nest be done by separating the 





for in 


cared 10r 


ght 


can 4 : 
sizes. providing feeding hoppers to 
which the small chicks can go with- 
out being driven off by the older birds; 
by keeping the chickens on freshly 
piowed ground or good range, and by 
keeping the chicks and coops free 
from lice and mites. When chicks 
stagger ‘anenk cheeping, or stand 


with drooped wings, the chances are 
they have head lice, or their strength 
has been sapped by mites. 

When the young stock seems to 
stand still, or lose their sleek, thrifty 
look, examine their quarters at night, 
and see 11 they are crowded or piling 
up. If the grass is tough, and green 
food lacking, sow lettuce and Scotch 
kale. Keep them in the shade; a corn 
field is an ideal place for late hatched 
chicks. Do not crowd chicks at any 
stage; the late hatched chick is just 
as apt to pile up as the early hatched 
chick. Even with a hen, do not give 
more than she can comfortably cover. 
To be sure, she weans them earlier in 
the summer months, and it is easy to 
reason that the nights are so warm 
the chicks don’t need to be hovered, 
and that one or two can be crowded 
out from under without harm; but 
this is not the case, no matter how 
hot the weather, the baby chick likes 
to have its back under the mother 
hen’s wings, and if it is unhovered, it 
will droop and die. 





EGG-BOUND. 

A correspondent says a third of her 
flock of thirty-two hens is egg-bound. 
Such a large number of egg-bound hens 
in one flock is most unusual, and calls 
for decided change in the feed and 
care of the chickens. Avoid fat-form- 

gs foods; give the hens plenty of ex- 
ercise; make them work for their liv- 
ing and give a tablespoonful of castor 
oil to each bird. If a valuable bird 
frequently visits the nest and goes 
away without laying, hold her over a 
jug of boiling water, so that the steam 
may get to the parts and help relax 
the muscles. Then oil the vent with 
a feather, and give a powder of one 
grain of calomel and one-twelfth of a 
grain of tartar emetic, mixed in the 
food. This is the prescription of the 
Maine station, and is said to be ei- 
fective. Do not feed fat-forming foods 
to egg-bound hens. Over-feeding is re- 
sponsible for egg-bound hens, eggs 


without shells, and the miscarriage of 
eggs, 





TURKEY NOTES. 


eggs hatch better, on the 
ie, than chicken eggs; but turkey 
poults are not past the danger point 
at ten days, as are chicks; not until 
atter they have safely “shot the red” 
can we feel any degree of certainty 
about the success or failure of the 
turkey crop. Look out for lice on the 
poults; they are found about the base 
' the wing and tail feathers, and on 
se throat. If the day is damp, put a 
: red pepper in the mash, and 
x’ep) tae poults on a board floor. Un- 
til their backs are well covered with 
leat rh poults chill easily. Do not 

» hen’s nest in a hollow or under 
: lter of a tree. Keep the coops 
nigh and dry, and move frequently to 
fresh ground. 

‘0 not wait to treat for lice untii 
See Symptoms of lice; treat each 
' every week at first, and then 
ionth. 

8 should be kept away from 
" trees; the cherry seeds are apt 
‘ in their crop. “Down” apples 
ess will scour poults and cause 

Boiled milk with red pepper 
When <00d corrective of this trouble. 

na half-grown turkey shows whit- 
ischarge about the vent feathers, 


Turkey 
whole, 














Opens Sept. 3 
Winter Term 
Opens Nov. 26 
Tuition in Business 
Department: 
$18.00 for a quarter of 12 aie 


oe 
is 





country. 


department of the college. 


BUSINESS 

1. The Nine Months business 
course gives thorough training in all 
commercial subjects, including com- 
mission, real estate, and banking. 

2. The Six Months business 
course prepares young people to keep 
any ordinary set of books. 

3. The Combined Business and fered. 
Shorthand courses are the 
courses ever offered to prepare young 
people for general commercial work. 


uate. 


course. 


—mi 


The Highland Park Commercial College is one 
of the largest and most complete Business Colleges in this 
It has its own faculty and special rooms for com- 
mercial work, and is entirely separate from the Literary 


SHORTHAND 
The course in Shorthand and 1. 
Typewriting may be completed in 
six months and we absolutely guar- 
antee good positions to every grad- 2. 


2. The Combined Business and 
Shorthand courses are the most com- 
plete courses of the kind ever of- 
We offer a 36 weeks course 
finest and a 48 weeks course. 
guaranteed 






school. 


ing and Drawing. 


Positions 
to graduates of each 
haad courses. 


a week. 
40 —, : week. 


Highland Park College, 
PENMANSHIP 


The course in Business Pen- 
manship is free to ali students in the 


We offer a special course in 
Ornamental Penmanship, Flourish- 
This course ts 
arranged especially for those who 
wish to become special teachers of 
penmanship and drawing. 
this special course may be taken 
along with the Business and Short- 


entitled to all the privileges 
of the school including Gym- 
nasium, Football, Basket- 
ball Baseball and Track aih- 
letics. They also have the 
full privileges of the Libra- 
ty. Literary and Debating 
Societies, Christian Associa- 
tions and the general social 
privileges of the school. 
Expenses are much less 
than in other business col- 
leges. Tuition in the Busi- 
ness Department is only 618 
for a quarter of 12 weeks. Table board is $1.75, 
$2.25 and 82.75 a week. Rooms 60 and 90 cents 
Light 20 cents a week. Heat in cold weatber 
Send for fine catalogue. Address 
. H. LONGWELL, President 
Des Moines, Iowa 


TELEGRAPHY 

The course in Telegraphy is the 
most complete course ever placed 
before the public. There is a min- 
jature railroad representing fifty 
mniles of the block system. Main 
line wire runs right through the 
department. Four complete sta- 
tions for railroad work. Positions 
guaranteeed. 
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and lags behind the flock, mix half a 
teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, half a 
teaspoonful of lard, and one-sixth of a 
grain of calomel into four pills, with 
a little flour. Give night and morning, 
and feed only onions. 





LAME GEESE. 


Geese are comparatively free from 
disease. They have, however, an in- 
clination towards lameness if kept on 
too hard, dry ground, or insufficiently 
fed. Inbreeding and breeding from im- 
mature stock, by weakening the geese, 
will predispose them toward this 
trouble. When the legs of goslings 
look swollen, give a feed of oats that 
have been scalded and steeped in hot 
milk or water. Keep lame. birds on a 
well-littered floor, give mashes, grit 
and green food. 

Geese are subject to “sorehead” on 
beak, head and eyes, caused by pover- 
ty of blood and chiggers or grass ticks. 
Wash the affected parts with carbol 
ized soapsuds, and grease with car. 





bolated vaseline. Feed nourishing 
mashes. 

Liver disease probably kills more 
chickens than any other ailment. 


There is no better tonic for the liver 
than dandelion leaves. The _ sliced 
roots of the dandelion steeped in boil- 
ing water make an equally effective 
infusion for winter use. The roots 
can be gathered and stored now for 
winter use. It is beneficial to birds 
in confinement during the winter when 
the infusion is used to mix the mash. 





MITE FIGHTING. 


Of course the perches and perch 
supports in the chicken house should 
be removed. Now when you want to 
kill the mites on them, stand one in 
the bucket of dip, or whatever you 
use, and pour dipperfuls of it on the 
perch, letting the surplus liquid drain 
back in the bucket. One can do a 
thorough job of it and waste no ma- 
terial. Mites breed in dry chicken ma- 
nure. Watch the floor and you may 
find it alive with them. Buckets of 
strong salt water poured on the floor 
will spoil their cosy nests. Of course, 
clean it out first, and keep it clean, and 
carry the droppings clear away. The 
rose bushes need them, or garden, 
fruit trees or bushes. 

UMN LAURIE, 





MEN AND CHICKENS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It is somewhat amusing to me to 
read letters from Wallaces’ Farmer 
women in regard to how to get the 
men on the farm to take an interest 
in the chickens. For my part, I can’t 
see why the man shouldn’t take as 
much interest in the chickens as he 
does in any other stock, and he will if 
he ever gets wise to the profit there 
is in them. Now, on our farm, my 
wife tends the incubator and raises 
the chickens; but the care of the hens, 
building the houses and cleaning and 
spraying the same, gathering the eggs 
and casing them, and, in fact, all the 
care of the hens, I consider my part— 
the same as caring for the hogs or the 
cattle, 

Why should my wife clean a hen 
house any more than clean a barn? 
The first thing that is fed in the morn- 
ing is the hens; and they are fed with 
just as much care as the cattle; and, 





by the way, they make us more profit 
than some cattle I have fed, too. 

As I have already said, I believe 
hatching and raising the chicks is the 
wife’s work, because it requires more 
patience and care than the average 
man is capable of. We have a flock 
of about 500 Brown Leghorns, and 
have them in five different houses. 
By not letting it go too long, I can 
clean and spray all the houses in a 
day; that means about a day each 
three or four weeks. Then it takes 
but a few minutes each day to feed 
the hens, shut up the sitters, put fresh 
straw in the nests, and gather the 
eges—and there you are. 

Now, what is there in it? Our book 
shows from January 1st to May 30th, 
we sold $433.31 worth of eggs; in 
April we sold 711 dozen, at an aver- 
age price of 174% cents, or $124.42, and 
May $126.89. So I feel they pay as 
well for the time I give them as any 
other stock, and I do all the work on 
160 acres alone. 

So, men, consider the hen; give your 
wife whatever she wants in the way of 
houses, yards, coops and feed; then 
give the hens good care, and they wiil 
pay it all back and pay all the rua- 
ning expenses of the farm besides. 

C. N. KENNEDY. 

Adams County, Iowa. 





TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 35 CENTS TO 
JANUARY 1, 1913. 

Send 35 cents in stamps and receive 
Wallaces’ Farmer every week the balance 
of 1912. This is a special trial rate, made 
to introduce the paper to new folks. 


ROSS IRON 
STUDDING SOCKETS 


FOR CEMENT FLOORS 
AND FOUNDATIONS 


When buiiding in cement nse the 100-year 
post support. Simply tap sockets down into 
softcement. Nosillstorot. No toe-nailing to 
rust. All sizes, Fit ANY upright. For Cribs, 








Granaries, Barns, Sheds » Garages, ote 
freight. . 


k—"How to 


Foundations.” Writes as 
at once. 











Finishing the Load 
We guarantee the 


WEHMILLER 
Self-Loading Hay Rack 


to give satisfaction. Our rack is made strong and 
durable—it is a great labor saver—it saves one-haif 
of your time in loading and one-half the time in 
unloading—spreads easily in barn. Write today for 
descriptive matter and prices. 


WEHMILLER | MFG.  CO., Dept. A, 


WYANDOTTES. 
f 1, 40 for 
Silver Laced Wyandottes (55 for 0 fo" 
a breeder. Also fancy semen 7 M. HEALY, 
Bedford, lowa. 


Clarinda, lowa 











“3 scoring hens mated with fine cockerels. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


5,000 EGGS FOR 
HATCHING 


Eggmore Strain 
Barred P. Rocks 


$1.25 for 15; $2 for 
30; @3 for 50; $4.50 
for 100 during May. 
Sprucemead — 


BARRED PLYM OUTH ROCK EGGS 
for sale from extra large boned stock nicely marked 
with that narrow straight barring. Yards headed by 
cocks and cockerels scoring 9 to 92%, weighing 
11 to 13 lbs. In7 showings 1 won 38 firsts, 19 seconds, 
4 thirds, 3 fourths, 2 fifths. 15 eggs. $1.00; 30, 01.50 
Eggs guaranteed fertile. J. W. Wagner, Monroe, la 














yor Plymouth Rock eggs priced tosell. P 
James, Sciota, ll. 





LEGHORNS. 





SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from 150 high 
Every 
one would make show birds. They beat the prize 
winners for eggs and beauty. 17 for 75c: 55, $1.75; 100, 
$3.00. White Guinea eggs, 8115. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Ed Dooley, Selma, lowa. 





| dag meg Comb Brown Legherns. Fine lay 
ing strain eggs, $3.50 per 100; scored, $1.50 per 
15. Fairview Poultry Farm; L. A. Hodsdon, Clarke- 
ville, lowa. 





Ss! NGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 
\ range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 
flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, 82 per 45, $4 per 100, 
$17 per 500. 58. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 

= LLERSTRASS strain White Orpingtons. Eggs 

$1.50 per 15, 37.00 per 100. Ed. Leciere, Central 
City, lowa. 





Pe 





rar 








BRAHMAS., 
POR nnn 
IGHT Brahma eggs. Good large stock—none 
4 better. Schreiber Farm, Sibley, lowa. 








DUCKS, 


—— 











ge ag Runner ducks, fawn and white. Stock for 

sale, Eges—s2 per 15, $5 per 45, $10 per 100, ex- 
press paid. Ducklings, 3c each. K. 1, Miller, Box D, 
Lancaster, Mo. 





NDIAN Runners, $1.50 per 13; Barred Rocks, 61.50 
per 15. Agnes Young, Missouri Valley lowa. 





NDIAN Bunner duck eggs—15, $1; 50, 2.50. Bertha 


Goodwin, Tracy, lowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








C. Bhode Island Keds and Indian Run. 

e merducks. After June Ist, eggs from Reds 3 
for 106, from ducks $5 for 100. A few yearling bre 
ers for sale. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, 





GGS—Single Comb Anconas, Ranner ducks. 
Write for prices. Mrs. Frank Wallace, Wei- 
don, Iowa. 





DOGS. 


Faise Report (ma 


that we have sold all our 
pedigreed Scotch Collie pup- 
pies from farm raised and 
working parents. Have 2 
beauties for sale. Several 
white Pomeranians of qual- 
ity. Also Shetland ponies 
of all ages and colors. 


Cassidy & Thompson, 
Jamaica, Iowa 


SCOTCH COLLIES | 


Eight full blood sable and white pupetes for sale, 
also theirdam. Price of puppies. 85 each for males, 
$3 for females; price of mother, #25. “Hi ave moved to 
town or would not sell her. Write at once . B. 
McGAVRAN, 669 38th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

















| a ge Collie puppies from trained 
working parents, natural beelers. A. Gerot, 


Rive raide, lowa. 








oU NDS —Coon, Fox and Wolf hounds. Pedigree, 

Guaranteed to please. Young and old stock. 10 

days trial allowed. R.F Johnson, Assum ption Ill. 

Y\COTCH COLLIE PU PSs from registered and 

\ A rag parents. Males #8. Females $5. 
0. HEALY, Bedford, lowa. 











1c ore i € OLLIEK PUPS whose parents are 

\ trained workers. Sable an < white in color. Price 

$8. 00. F. BOLLMAN, Wall Le » Iowa. 
W THMITE cou LIES Beautiful wh ite matr 

some bred to white sires. Puppies ready - 


ship at once. Morse Collie Kennels, Oxford, Ind. 
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THE UNPARDONABLE SIN. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 7, 1912. Mark, 3:20-35.) 

“And the multitude cometh together 
again, so that they could not so much 
as eat bread. (21) And when his 
friends heard it, they went out to lay 
hold on him: for they said, He is be- 
side himself. (22) And the scribes 
that came down from Jerusalem said, 
He hath Beelzebub, and by the prince 
of the demons casteth he out the de- 
mons. {23) And he called them unto 
him, and said unto them in parables, 
How can Satan cast out Satan? (24) 
And if a kingdom be divided against 
itself, that kingdom can not stand. 
(55) | And if a house be divided against 
itself, that house wil] not be able to 
stand. (26) And if Satan hath risen 
up against himself, he is divided, he 
can not stand, but hath an end. (27) 
But no one can enter into the house 
of the strong man, and spoil his goods, 
except he first bind the strong man, 
and then he will spoil his house. (28 
Verily I say unto you, All their sins 
shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, 


and their blasphemies wherewithso- 
ever they shall blaspheme: (29) but 
whosoever shall blaspheme against 


forgiveness 
(30) be- 


the Holy Ghost hath never 
but is guilty of an eternal sin: 


cause they said, He hath an unclean 
spirit. (31) And there came his moth- 
er and his brethren; and, standing 
without, they sent unto him, calling 
him. (32) And a multitude was sitting 
about him; and they say unto him, 
Behold, thy mother and thy brethren 
withovt seek for thee. (33) And he 
answered them, and. saith, Who is my 
mother and my brethren? (34) And 
looking around him, he saith, Behold, 
my mother and my brethren! For who- 
soever shall do the will of God, the 
same is my brother, and sister and 
mother.” 

It is not easy to definitely fix the 
time of this incident in the life of 
Christ. The parallel passage in Mat- 
thew would indicate that it occurred 
during His Perean ministry across the 
Jordan, and in a late period in His 
life. The indication in Mark is that 
it occurred not long after the calling 
of the twelve, while he was still fol- 
lowed by crowds of admiring follow- 
rs, but at a rather late period of His 
popularity, when the opposition from 
Jerusalem was becoming very bitter. 
It is not improbable that they refer 
to two separate instances, in the sec- 


ond of which Jesus repeated the teach- 
ings of the first with some amplifica- 
tions. As a matter of fact, He often 
repeated His sayings. 

The scene-ipn the opening verse was 


the crowd of men and women closely 
surrounding Him, with some friendly 
and some bitterly hostile. He was 
kept so busy answering their ques- 
tions and healing their diseases, that 
His meals were neglected and often 
forgotten. He was so wrapped up in 
His teaching, so enthusiastic in His 
work, that men who had neither en- 
thusiasm nor ideals could not under- 
stand Him. We would say in these 
days: He is all right; means well; is 
a fine character; but, really, he is not 
practical. The world is against him. 
What can one man do? 

It is singular that the average man 
assumes that he himself is not only 
sane, but wise, and that any man who 
has a higher ideal and truly puts his 
life into his work is, well, a little 
“off,” neither safe nor sane; is at least 
“queer,” and of course impractical. 
The man, for instance, who thinks he 
hes as much money as he thinks is 
good for his children, quits making 
more, and devotes his time to spend- 
ing wisely what he has made; well, 
he’s “queer.” Of the man who be- 
lieves morals should govern in _ busi- 


ness and in politics as well as in re- 
ligion, it will be said: Well, he’s a 
good man, but an idealist, a dreamer 
of dreams. Won't his friends induce 
him to calm down and rest? This 
would be the modern view. 

The Jews’ view would be somewhat 
different. They would say: The man 
is not himself. Something—either God 
or the devil—is working through him. 











The question would arise: Is it the 
spirit of God or of the devil? Hence 
the orthodox Jews, who _ intensely 
hated Jesus personally because His 
eachings undermined their whole sys- 
tem of theology and government, would 
say, and did say it more than once: 
“Thou hast a devil; thou art mad.” 

It is evident that about this time 
Jesus had wrought some notable mir- 
acles, and particularly had cast out 
demons. The people were absolutely 
convinced that He had the power from 
some source to free these unfortunate 
people from an alien power which 
lorded it over the high places of both 
soul and body. There was no doubt in 
any man’s mind about that. The only 
question was: How does He do it? 
It had evidently been a matter of seri- 


ous consideration among His oppon- 
ents, and the conclusion was reached 
that He was in league with Satan, and 
on this occasion they so charged. 

It may be well here to note the rad- 
ical difference between ths Jewish 
idea of Satan and the teachings of 
Jesus. In the Jewish theology of that 
day, Satan had no moral character, 
nor immoral. He was simply the en- 
emy of man, and particularly of the 
Jewish race—its accuser, tempter, 
punisher; and hence to be hated by 
the Jew. With Jesus, Satan is the 
Ivil One, in whom all evil in the 
world and in man heads up. He is a 
real person, having power over every 


sinful man in to his willing 


sinfulness. 


proportion 





The mission of Jesus was to break 
this power and deliver men not mere- 
ly from the power of demons, but from 
the power of evil. Keeping this in 
mind, we can see the potency and,the 
force of Christ’s argument. He says 
in substance: You admit that I can 
cast out demons. You admit that de- 
mons are the servants of a master 
whom you call “Beelzebub” (the god 
of flies or filth). To discredit me, you 
say I am in collusion with this filth- 
god. You yourselves or your disciples 
also claim to cast out demons. Now, 
With whom are you in league? Where 
is the secret of your power? Satan 
must then be divided against himself. 
and how can his kingdom, his power 
over men, continue? In other words: 
Satan is not the fool you take him to 
be. 

In the corresponding passage in 


Matthew, 12:28, 
cant addition: 


we have this signifi- 
“But if I by the Spirit 


of God cast out demons? then is the 
kingdom of God come unto you.” You, 
says Jesus, in effect, claim that Satan 
is the enemy of the race, and that I 
am in league with him, and, therefore, 
to be hated and put out of the way, if 
possible. I say that in Satan all evil 
heads up; that he has power over you 
because and insofar as vou are in 
sympathy with hini. Satan is then 
your father, and you do his works will- 
ingly. He is the god of this world. He 
is intrenched and fortified in human 
nature; is in possession of this world. 
If a strong man is in possession, his 
power can not be taken away unless 
he is first bound. My miracles show 
that I am a strong man, and by tha 
fact know that I exercise the power 
of God; that nothing short of divine 
power could do this work, and there- 
fore the kingdom of God is come to 
you. Now is your opportunity for 
deliverance. In charging that I have 
done this by satanic power, you cast 


yourselves off from all hope of salva- 


tion. You sin against the Holy Ghost. 

What, then, is the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, the fear of which has 
made the life of many of the Lord’s 
own a cave of gloom, simply because 
they do not understand the plain 
teaching of Jesus on this subject? No 
man who fears that he has committed 
the sin against the Holy Ghost has 
ever committed it. Doubting that 
Christ is the Savior is not the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. Thomas 
doubted and was forgiven. Unbelief 
in Jesus is not the sin against the 
Holy Ghost. Paul was afi sunbeliever, 


and far worse, and was forgiven. Fall- 
ing into grave and deadly sins is not 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. David 


fell and Peter fell, and were forgiven. 











June 28. 1919. 
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A PART OF 
THE CAMPUS 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 


1847-1912 


At Grinnell, Iowa, the oldest and largest College west of the Mississippi. 
Offers exceptional opportunities to all young men and women wanting a College 
education of the highest quality. 

Grinnell aims to relate College work to life work. It makes College work 
essentially practical and profitable in every way. It holds to national standards 
of admission and graduation and is recognized the country over as a College of the 
highest grade. Its faculty consists of thoroughly trained and carefully selected 
men and women. 

Grinnell offers the group system of studies; best preparation for professional 
schools; best preparation for technical schools; be st preparation for business and 
public affairs; special provision for students w ho are not fully prepared to enter 
College; pertect facilities for physicial training; largest working college library in 
the west; Y.M.C.A.and Y.W.C.A. Life in Grinnell is pleasaut and helpful. If 
you are considering entering upon a college course, don’t fail to 

Write for Catalogue Today 
and full information regarding all courses of study, estimate of expenses, list of 
students, faculty, ete. We will gladly send you our illustrated booklet showing 
views of the campus, buildings, etc. 

Grinnell College of Music offers superior instruction in organ, piano- 
forte, singing, violin, the history of music and the theory of music. 

Write for fullinformation. The year 1912-13 opens September 11th. 


Address the President, Dept. W, J. H. T. MAIN, Grinnell, lowa 
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* 
There is a Big Difference Between the Shinn 
_——— of Lightning Protection and the 
Ordinary Kind of Lightning Rods 


Shinn gives 47 real protection backed by a $75,000 bond—that’s the 
big differenc u get a bond for the cost of your rods. If these rods 
fail to prote: cash this bond through your local bank. No other - 
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Ican give you this bond because my rods are right. Double\@ 
twisted copper cable, 99.8% conductivity test. Special copper\} 
coupler. F og eo brace holds top up better than any three- 
legged brac 1. Built by men who ~ studied lightning 


eet heobusehy | — the : 
ghtning :y my 
Ask Y 4 
Dealer to a 
eo yd i : 
75,000 Bon 
; : Ho hes 8 a copy of it. LighiningRods 


e’ll also explain my inspector system which makes certain 
that every job of rodding done by Shinn Dealers is properly 
one. Have the dealer show this Certificate of Efficiency, 
proof that he understands lightning and that when you 
buy the Shinn System you get real lightning protection: 
Write or ask for my big free catalog. 


W. C. Shinn, 













124N. 16th St., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
The sin against the Holy Ghost is | thee.” We can imagine Jesus answer- 
such a hatred of the person of Christ | ing: “Who is my mother and my 
as leads men to regard His teaching | brethren?” and then pointing to His 
and miracles as the teaching and the | disciples, saying: ‘Behold, my moth- 
works of Satan. For this, as a mat- | er and my brethren! For whosoever 


shall do the will of God, the same is 
my brother, and sister, and mother.” 
In other words, His obligation to pre- 
sent the truth of God when there was 
an opportunity to do so superseded all 


ter of course, there is no forgiveness. 
For it is through faith in Christ, who 
was the manifestation of the invisible 
God, that men are saved. If we are 
so moved by our hatred against him 





that we believe Him to be in league | earthly ties and obligations. It was 
with Satan, there can be no faith in | not disrespect to Mary, but an intima- 
Him, and therefore no salvation for | tion to her that he was then, as when 
us; ana so long as that hatred against | in the temple, doing His Father’s will, 
Him continues, there is no hope of | and that this was the chief object in 
sharing in His life. Hence, Jesus says, | His life. In other words, His obedi- 
such a man is in danger of damnation. | ence to His Heavenly Father super- 


If Jesus was filled with the Holy Spirit | seded every other obligation on earth. 



















then tne charse that the Spirit by) SoS = : — 
which He was actuated was that of WESTERN MILITARY 
Satan, is well named the sin against ACADEMY 
4 si = 5 g- 84th year. Prepares for 
the Holy Ghost. college or business. Ten f Fireproof Alton, 
Thea ai? — thin c Sn modern buildings. Gym- Illinois 
The main work in which Gatien ts | Don eeceeadtien _ Barracks i 
engaged in Christian countries is to Room, and new Swim- 4 
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" “ equipment. Work ac- 
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Unfortu- 
It is not 


and no cuch power. 
, he succeeds too well. 


person 
nately 
























so in heathen countries where Satan 

reigns. If he can persuade people in “RANGER” BICYCLES 
Christian countries that there is no s teaserced raaber 

such person, and that sin is only dis- Ney retest: liter Diahattuee £ raster: Grates end 
ease, imperfection, and not hostility pene pnp viral scary vi foe 
to the everlasting Goodness, he is ‘FACTORY PR vet pacig ek hl 
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_The feeling that Jesus was “beside morc cm i2urs A fow good secon 
himself” and in danger of breaking 
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down physically and mentally, was en- 
tertained by a good many people. A 
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{Hearts and Homes 
 namalmelin 


‘ ent was established by Mrs. Henry 
This dere ers On subjects of interest to Hearts 
Wallace. ‘eaders are welcome, lf preferred, name 
sod Homes rot be pubMshed. Address all inquir- 
of writer tears to Hearts and Homes Department, 
tee 306 Farme?, Des Moines, lowa. 

all ada a 





TWO SCHOOLS. 


In a prosperous farming community 
schoolhouse, planted al- 


js a country : 
most on the roadway, without a tree 
or shrub, without a sidewalk worthy 


of the name, with a water closet in 
dangerously unsanitary condition, and 
cadly needing cleaning. The school- 
rouse floor is rough and splintery, the 
4 low enough to cause round 


desks are — 

shoulders, the ceiling plaster is brok- 
en also one or two windows. From 
4 corner of the room a mouse runs in 


and out of its hole during school. The 
water bucket is filed from a well al- 
most a quarter of a mile away. At 
noon and recess, the children perch 
or walk on a rickety fence in front of 
the schoo}. 

In New York City is a school of 
9990 pupils, drawn from the most 
thickly populated parts of the East 
Side. These children are the children 
of Turks, Syrians, Russians, Poles, 
Slavs, Italians—the children of sweat- 
shop workers and push-cart men. Dr. 
Yard Crampton, of the board of edu- 
cation, looks upon the children of the 
city as a valueable asset, and is spar- 
ing no pains in providing the children 
with schooling which will insure them 
right habits of living. 

As soon as a child is able to write, 
the subject of personal cleanliness is 
given him for copying and penman- 
ship lessons. “Rise as soon as awake. 
Throw the bed-clothes over the foot 
of the bed. Brush your teeth,” etc., 
form the first “copies.” 

It is a rule of the school that boys 
wear white blouses, keep their shoes 
shined, and their faces, hands and 
nails clean. Also, they must wear 
neckties. The punishment for coming 
without a necktie is to wear a big 
bow of paper. A dirty blouse is cov- 
ered with a sheet of brown paper, and 
unshined shoes are wrapped in paper, 
that they may not offend the sight of 
the rest of the pupils. Many of the 
boys wash and iron their blouses them- 
selves. Shoes are sometimes polished 
with stove blacking, washed with a 
wet rag, or cleansed with a greasy 
cloth; but the teacher knows the child 
has done his best. 

Twice a day the children are inspect- 
ed. At one tap of a pencil, every hand 
is stretched out, palm up; and at the 
signal is turned over to show that both 
sides are clean; then the finger nails 
are examined, and sleeves rolled up 
to show that there is no black ring, 
or “water mark” around the wrist. 
Each child shows his teeth on signal. 

Once a week each child has a bath. 
hey line up, undress, hang up their 

clothes and get under a shower bath. 
Each child has a cake of soap and a 
towel, and washes his head and body 
thoroughly. (The school has mostly 
boys—girls are in a class to them- 
selves.) 
, In addition to making these boys 
clean little citizens,” they are taught 
to keep the school clean, and to aid 
the street cleaning department by nev- 
er throwing anything in the streets, 
and by picking up fruit skins and pa- 
ner to put in the waste paper boxes 
on the street corners. 

The cleanly habits established in 
this school are preventives of disease 
and crime. A father once said to us: 
The only way a boy can get indus- 
trial training here is to be bad enough 
to go to the reform school.” 

The thought we have in mind in de- 
Scribing these two schools is that it 
Seems a pity that communities should 
Wait until they see in the neglected 
child a menace to society before they 
Provide the training which will make 
of him a useful citizen. A 





FRUIT MIXTURES. 


biome times it is expedient to com- 
ra fruits in canning. These mix- 
ures often are equal in flavor to fruit 
canned by itself. Red raspberries and 
Plea are a delicious combination. 
pt arb will take up the flavor of any 
ty 1s cooked with; rhubarb and 
= raspberry jam is nearly equal 
. © raspberry jam alone, and has 

€ advantage of fewer seeds. Black- 





berries and apples make pies and jam 
better than the blackberry itself. 

Apples and plums make a butter 
preferred by many to plum, and much 
better than the apple alone. Equal 
quantities of apples and quinces make 
the quinces go farther and taste as 
good. 

The exact proportions to be used of 
each fruit can not be fixed, as so much 
depends on the amount of acid in the 
fruits, the stage of ripeness, etc. In 
combining blackberries and apples for 
pies, we slice the apples over the bot- 
tom of the pie-pan and cover the ap- 
ples with berries. In making jam of 
these fruits, we cook the apples and 
mash them _ separately, add to the 
cooked ‘berries, mix and weigh, allow- 
ing a pound of sugar to a pound of 
fruit. Many people use less, but the 
longer cooking required to make jam 
“jelly” with less than pound for pound 
of sugar dertacts from the delicate 
flavor of the fruit. Of a season when 
there has been a great deal of sun- 
shine and heat, less sugar is required 
than in a cold, wet season, as there is 
more sugar in the fruit. 





QUESTIONS ASKED ABOUT CAN- 
NING. 


“Will you please give directions for 
canning fruit in the oven?” 

To can fruit in the oven, cover the 
bottom of the oven with two or three 
thicknesses of asbestos sheeting. Fill 
the jars with fruit and hot syrup— 
rich syrup or thin, as desired. Place 
them in the oven with space between 
each two jars. Fruit must remain in 
the oven until the sprup boils. Then 
take out the jars one at a time ona 
board, where there is no draft. Fill 
up with boiling syrup. Have the lids 
and rubbers sterilized, and hot. Seal 
quickly, as the hot lid should be used 
while hot. 

In canning fruit, have everything 
used in the process sterilized. Dip 
the rubbers in boiling water. Before 
putting on the lid, run a silver knife 
around the inside of the jar. It is 
claimed for the oven canned fruit that 
the fruit is finer flavored and holds its 
shape better than fruit stewed on the 
stove. 


“What is the syrup to be used in 
canning?” 

For sweet fruits, such as berries 
and peaches, one part of sugar to two 
of water or juice is used. For sour 
fruit, equal parts of sugar and water. 
Syrup should be boiled gently for 
about twenty minutes. A pint of syrup 
will be required for each quart jar of 
large fruits; small fruits, haif a pint. 
In oven canning red raspberries, put 
in the jar, put hot syrup over. They 
will be ready to remove from the oven 
in about ten minutes, when additional 
hot syrup may be added if needed. 
Berries so preserved taste almost like 
fresh. Fruit always keeps its color, 
shape and flavor better when cooked 
in small quantities. Be careful to 
keep stewing fruit well skimmed. 





“HIM” AND “HER.” 


A young man traveling through the 
country as an agent, said: “When I 
show my goods to a farmer’s wife, she 
usually says: ‘I must ask my hus- 
band, or “him” before I can buy.’ 
When I ask a farmer if I can get din- 
ner, he usually says: ‘Ask my wife, or 
“her,”’ and so it goes.” 

This is true not only in the country, 
but in the towns as well. Men refer 
questions in regard to the house, the 
home and the children to their wives; 
woen refer quemstions affecting the 
finances, outings, etc., to their hus- 
bands. Probably the most important 
outing of the year, the Fourth of July, 
will soon be celebrated. How to spend 
this day safely, and yet give the fam- 
ily a rollicking good time is a question 
which should be settled by both “him” 
and “her.” “He” should plan his work 
to give him a day off, and to stay with 
the boys while they play ball, wrestle, 
run races, shoot at a mark, and in- 
dulge in sports which seem to make up 
the boys’ ideal of a good time, thus 
leaving “her” to prepare the dinner 
with an easy mind, knowing that the 
boys are with their father. 

“She” should not only forbid the 
boys to buy fireworks, but the father 
as well. Men often do not think of the 
danger of fireworks; they have enough 
of the boy in them to enjoy setting off 
fireworks themselves. If “she” does 
not put her foot down, “ne” may not 





Ask for Tanglefoot. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


TREE TANGLEFOOT, put up in 1, 3, 10 and 20 Ib. cans, 
Will protect your trees from all climbing insects. 


me Flies! Flies! Flies! 


Get rid of them and help make your home and 
premises sanitary by the liberal use of Tanglefoot 

‘hee Fly Paper. There is fully one-third more 
compound per sheet on Tanglefoot than on any other fly paper; 
hence it lasts longest, catches the most flies and is the best and 
cheapest fly paper. If you ask for “fly paper” or “sticky fly paper” 
you may get a cheap imitation that will soon dry up or glaze over. 
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EASY TO KILL FLIES 





Wonder Fly 


Most remarkable fly killer ever invented. Simple, reasonable in price, 
durable. Made of seamless metal. Neat in appearance, harmless looking, 
but sure death to the germ carrying flies. Simply fill lower tray full of water 
and keep it so, and the ‘‘Wonder’’ will get the flies. Don’t have your life wor- 
ried out and the health of your family endangered by files. The Wonder will 
get rid of most of them for you. Cost only 10c each, per dozen 90c. If you 
try the wonder you'll not be without it during the fly season. Write today. 
A dozen Wonders will do wonders in ridding your home of files. 

Ask your dealer for them. 
THE WATSON COMPANY, 


WITH THE 


Killer 


PERU, INDIANA 








think of it. Since the spending of the 
money is-in “his” province, giant fire- 
crackers, rockets, etc., may come home 
days before the “Fourth.” Every 
Fourth leaves many children crippled, 
blinded and dead. Mothers who know 
the price of life should save it. Don’t 
let the day pass as an ordinary day. 
Have a good time, and give the family 
a good time. It is the mother’s re- 
sponsibility to guard the children by 
keeping dangerous fireworks out of 
the home. 





The state of Kansas is endeavoring to 
stop waste of food owing to mistakes in 
cooking by teaching prospective house- 
wives how to cook. <A bonus of $500 a 
year is given to every high school that 
maintains a ‘complete domestic science 
course in the school. In addition, mov- 
able domestic science scWools are sent 
out fo stay one week in each town. 
Women are invited to attend lectures by 
experts, and do practical work in took- 
ing. No fee is charged. 





The following message was taken by 
a lady from an exchange, credit for which 
was lost. As it helped her, so she sends 
it in for others: 

“Long ago my darling went to the sea- 
side. I stayed at home, and was so glad 
that she could enjoy an outing. I knew 


she needed rest. I loved to stay at home’ 


that she might go away. How beautiful 
the sea. How delightful the music of the 
waves! No care annoys the pleasure. Oh! 
it is so good that she can rest a while. I 
wish she could stay till the autumn leaves 
turn red. Stay longer, daughter. If you 
are growing stronger every day, I am so 
giad to have you stay. Long ago 
my darling went to heaven. Am I con- 
tent to stay at home? Why can I not be 
giad because of all the glories that she 
there enjoys? She needed change. Why 
am I loth to stay and do the work and let 
her go away? The land is lovely that her 
feet now tread. Why do I not rejoice 
that she has seen its beauties first? That 
she will show to me the City Beautiful? 
Is it so hard to be happy that she is hap- 
py? Why can I not each night and morn- 
ing say: ‘I am so glad that she is glad 
today?” 





VEGETABLE DISHES. 


Asparagus: Wash well, cut off the very 
hard portions and scrape each large stalk 
below the green head, tie in small bun- 
dies. Put bundles upright in a kettle of 
boiling water, leaving tips out of the 
water for the first fifteen minutes. Then 
cover tips with boiling water and cook 
until tender. Drain, put in a hot dish 
and pour over melted butter, or serve 
with cream sauce. A substantial lunch- 
eon dish is made by arranging asparagus 
on squares of toast and covering all with 
creamed eggs. 

Spinach: Pick over and wash spinach 
well, shaking off all the extra water. 
Cook in a very little ham water until 
tender but not mushy. If clear water is 
used, season with butter. Dandelions may 
be prepared the same way. Slice hard 
boiled eggs over. 

For Spinach Salad: Steam the spinach, 
chop when tender, and add _ seasoning. 
Serve with mayonnaise dressing on let- 
tuce with a little riced yolk of egg over, 
and the whites cut in rings on the lettuce. 

Baked Cabbage: il a firm white cab- 
bage fifteen minutes, then change the 
water for fresh boiling water, add a little 
sait and cook till tender. Drain and 
press the water out of it, and set aside 
till cold. Chop fine and mix with it two 
beaten eggs, a lump of butter the size of 
an egg, pepper and salt, and a cup of 
sweet milk. Put in a buttered baking 
dish in which it can be served and bake 
until brown. This can be fixed Saturday 
for Sabbath dinner. 

Dressed Cabbage: Chop boiled cabbage, 





DAISY FLY KILLER fests Sav'tius’ ait 


flies, Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Laste all 
season. Made of 
metal, can’t spill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed_ effective. 
Sold 





HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, 8. ¥. 





Ward Seminary *22, 25 


Est. 1965. Literary Courses, Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science. Superior Faculty. Catalogue. 








add a dressing made of one cup of milk, 
two eggs, one: tablespoon butter, one of 
sugar, salt and _ pepper. Boil up and 
serve. For sour dressing use vinegar in- 
stead of milk. 





SALT FISH DISHES. 


Creamed Mackerel: Soak a salt mack- 
erel for twenty-four hours; lay in a shal- 
low pan, and add one and one-fourth cups 
of milk; simmer fifteen minutes; remove 
the fish to a hot dish, and add to the hot 
milk two teaspoonfuls of flour rubbed 
to a paste with two tablespoonfuls of 
butter. Stir until thickened, and the 
flour thoroughly cooked. Add pepper, and 
parsley if liked. 

Spiced Mackerel: Soak as above; put 
in small crock or other earthenware dish, 
add one and one-fourth cups of weak 
vinegar, cloves, whole cinnamon and pep- 
pers. Cover and bake for two hours or 
more, slowly. Let cool in jar and serve 
cold, The taste is much like sardines. A 
little sugar can be added if desired; also 
olive oil or melted butter. Turn after 
first hour. 

Broiled Smoked Salmon: Wash well, 
and soak in cold water until fresh enough 
—then wipe dry and broil over the coals; 
add a dressing of butter. Smoked her- 
ring may be soaked in hot water, skinned 
and then broiled. 

Baked Herring.—A gentleman gave us 
as his own discovery the information that 
if herrings were baked slowly in the oven 
for several hours, the bones would dis- 
appear. 

Salt fish can be fried as fresh fish, if 
soaked twenty-four hours, and the water 
changed repeatedly during the soaking 
process. 

Codfish Balls: Soak the fish over night 
in cold water; shred very fine, and boil 
three minutes; drain dry, and add an 
equal quantity of mashed potatoes; rub 
into a stiff batter by adding a little milk, 
butter and beaten egg; make into balls 
and fry. 





CHEESE FONDU. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 487, of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, 
gives a recipe for cheese fondu, the com- 
position of which is the same as that of 
equal weights of beef, of average compo- 
sition, and potatoes. 

Cheese Fondu: Take one and one-third 
cupfuls of soft, stale bread crumbs, six 
ounces (one and one-half cupfuls of grat- 
ed cheese or one and one-third cupfuls of 
cheese cut into small pieces), four eggs, 
one cupful of hot water, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt. Mix the water, bread 
crumbs, salt and cheese, add the yolks 
thoroughly beaten up into this mixture, 
cut and fold the whites of eggs beaten 
until stiff; pour into a buttered baking 
dish, and bake thirty minutes. 





ABOUT VINEGAR. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I have had the same trouble with vine- 
gar as the Illinois correspondent, and will 
tell him that after my apple juice had 
been frozen solid all winter, I let it stand 
on the porch all summer, intending to 
throw it away, but in the fall it began to 
smell a little sour, and we put it down 
in the cellar and took out the cork and 
tacked a small piece of cheesecloth over 
the bunghole. It stood down there nearly 
a year, when I found I had ten gallons 
of the nicest kind of vinegar. 

MRS. E. McDONNELL. 

Missouri, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





EE: BA Tle 0: DEDEDE DEE DIE 
§ Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil and 
bow it was made; how plants grow in it; about farm 
animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.—bow 
they eat their feed and grow. We want to study all 
these things and many more, and any time anyone 
wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, or 
wants to tell us something which be has noticed, we 
hope be will write us. 


FARM BUTTER MAKING. 
Do you ever stand on the back porch 
with an apron tucked around you, jig- 
gling a churn dasher up and down for 
an hour? How you wish the butter 
would come. When the butter does 
come, how glad you are to take off the 
apron and “hike” for the fieid. 

Butter making is very interesting. 
The boy or girl who learns the “why” 


and “how” of butter making has 
knowledge worth several weeks of 
schooling. The next time you set a 


batch of cream away for churning pur- 
poses, suppose you .take a pencil, pa- 
per and thermometer, and keep a rec- 
ord of the following things: How long 
do you keep the cream before churn- 
ing? Is your cream thick, moderately 
thick, or thin? Of course, if you have 
a Babcock test, you can tell exactly 
how thick your cream is. At what 
temperature do you keep your cream? 
Just what does the cream look and 
taste like when you are ready to start 
making butter from it? At what tem- 
perature do you churn? How long 
loes it take you to chufn, and does 
the temperature seem to have any- 
thing to do with it? I believe that if 


you would answer a list of some such 
questions as these every time you 
churn, you could, if you thought the 


matter over much, become a good but- 
ier maker after a year or so. But since 
you might make many mistakes, I am 
giving here some of the things which 
butter makers in Denmark, Sweden, 
and the United States have found out 
after long years of experience. 

To make good butter, you must have 
good milk—milk which comes from 
clean, healthy cows, which are kept 
either on pasture or in a stable where 
there are no bad odors. The next step 
after milking is to separate the cream. 
If you haven't any separator on your 
farm, you can use the old-fashioned 
way of setting either in shallow pans 
or deep cans. But by far the best 
way of separating cream, if you have 
more than five cows, is to use a sep- 
arator. If you have a separator, the 
thing to do, as soon as you are 
through milking, is to separate at 
once. Then put the cream as quickly 
as possible in cold water. 

Good ways of taking care of cream 
are told about in the Boys’ Corner of 
April 26th. The reason we try to 
keep the milk as clean as we can, and 
coo] the cream at once after separat- 
ing, is to keep bacteria from getting 
in, which will give the cream peculiar 
flavors. I don’t know how many cows 
you have on your place, or how many 
batches of cream you have to save up 
before you can churn, but as a gen- 
eral rule, you will find it best to keep 
all the cream cool (below 55 degrees) 
until you have a batch large enough 
to start churning. Each time you pour 
in a fresh lot of cream, stir it up well. 
When you have enough cream to make 


a churning, you are erady to ripen 
the cream. All there is to this is to 
raise the temperature so that the 


cream will sour quickly. Raising the 
temperature makes cream a pleasant 
home for many kinds of bacteria, but 
a temperature of 65 to 70 degrees ap- 
pears to make it an especially attract- 
ive home for the kind of bacteria that 
gives butter its best flavor. In the 
spring and summer, 60 to 65 degrees 
is about the best temperature to ripen 
cream. In the winter, 65 to 70 degrees 
generally better. To make the 
cream ripen evenly, stir it every few 
hours. Do you know how to tell when 
the cream is ripe? Well, in the first 
place, at a temperature of 65 degrees, 
the cream generally gets ripe in from 
to twenty-four hours. By 
practice, you must learn to tell when 
cream is ripe by tasting, smelling and 


is 


eighteen 


stirring it with a spoon. The taste 
should be sharp, clean and acid; the 
smell is rather pleasant, and not at 
all veasty or moldy. When the curd 


is stirred with a spoon, it breaks up 
easily and becomes smooth. You have 
to learn by long practice to tell just 
when cream ripe. Unripe cream 


is 








does not churn easily, while over-ripe 
cream will not make butter of the 
best flavor. 

What kind of churn have you? I 
hope it isn’t one of those back-break- 
ing, arm tiring dasher churns. The 
best dairymen say that they are not 
nearly so good as the barrel churns. 
The first thing for you to do after 
your cream is ripe is to get your churn 
ready. Like everything else around 
the dairy, it should be perfectly clean. 
Between churnings, it is a good plan 
to scald it out, and then just before 
churning, it is well to rinse it out with 
cold water. If you have a wire cream 
strainer, pour your cream into the 
churn through it. This is to break up 
the lumps which so often make white 
specks in butter. Have your thermom- 
eter ready to determine temperature. 
In the summer time, 58 degrees is 
about right, but in the winter, 65 de- 
grees is generally better. There are 
many things that come up which stand 
in the way of anyone saying just what 
is the best temperature. You see all 
churning really is is merely the bring- 
ing together of the fat globules in the 
cream. Like all fatty materials, these 
fat globules stick together better when 
warm than when cold. Also the larger 
the globules, the better they stick to- 
gether. Now, it has been found that 
some cows have larger, softer fat 
globules than others. For instance, it 
is thought that the cream of Jerseys is 
especially easy to churn because of 
the large, rather soft, fat globules. Af- 
ter cows have been milked five or six 
months, the fat globules seem to get 
smaller and harder, and as a result, 
the cream must be churned at a high- 
er temperature if they are to be gath 
ered together to make butter. It is 
interesting to know that cottonseed 
meal seems to make hard fat globules 
in milk, which take a higher tempera- 
tuer to churn, while oil meal, bran and 
soy bean meal make soft fat globules, 
which should be churned at a lower 
temperature than ordinarily. So you 
see, if you are going to find just the 
very best temperature to churn, you 
must study out just the way things 
are at home. You must find out by 
experience just what is the best tem- 
perature. If, after half or three-quar- 
ters of an hour’s churning, the butter 
doesn’t come, next time you had best 
try a higher temperature. But if the 
butter comes after fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and if it is rather greasy, you 
had best use a lower temperature. You 
see, the very best butter comes in 
granules, which gather together in 
kernels, varying in size from the size 
of a grain of wheat to a grain of corn 
When the butter granules are about 
this size, it is best to stop churning. 
Now draw off the buttermilk and put 
on some cool wash water. This is to 
wash out every trace of butitermilk 
and everything else which may speck 
the butter. Two or three wash waters 
will generally be enough. Now, put 
in the salt. But, by the way, I forgot 
to say anything about coloring. With 
the cream of many cows in the sum- 
mer, it is not necessary to add any 
coloring, but if you want to add color, 
you should put it in just after you have 
first strained the cream into the churn. 
You will have to learn by practice 
just the amount of color to pam in to 
give the butter the natural June color. 
On the average, one-tenth of an ounce 
for each ten pounds of butter is not 
far wrong. And now as to the salt, 
which is added after the last washing 
of he butter. That is often sprinkled 
on the butter as it lies in the churn, 
at the rate of about an ounce (two 
tablespoonfuls) of salt to the pound. 
In barrel churns, it is often the custom 
to put on about half the salt the first 


time and then turn the churn over 
several times, till the butter falls 
apart loosely, and then add the rest 


of the salt and turn the churn over 
thirty or forty times. Some prefer to 
salt while working the butter. Then 
after about half an hour, the butter is 
taken out and worked into the shape 
in which you wish to sell it. Don’t 
work butter any more than you have 
to to distribute the salt, and squeeze 
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The Great Guernsey “MARION OF THE GLEN” 
and Her Twin Calves. 
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The full pan contains the disks taken from one 


— by Tubulars. They tire a woman and try her patience; they rust, 


The other pan contains the only piece used inside the marvelously simple 
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Take your choice, of course, but remember that mis. 
takes are unpleasant and costly and must eventually be corrected. Why not ask 
those who have discarded other separators for Tubulars? Their advice is valua- 
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THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR Co. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. Branches: Chicago, IM. 
San Francisco, Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Dallas, Tex, 
Toronto,Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 














Dont Buy lu bercular Cattle 


Danelle acaalal-tal-laicn @aaerdtetee 


It is more important than a certificate of registry. You can’t tell by the appearance of 


the herd. They may be the very picture 
‘ present doing its deadly work. 
a4 
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killed, entailing greatlossto you. Have the test made now. 
get higher prices for your products. Your Veterinarian will be glad to use 


‘,. Mulford Tuberculin 


of health and yet the tubercle ger:n may be 
In a few months the State may order them 
You can easily 


“The Reliable Test’’ 





The Mulford laboratories are known all over 

the world. Every department of the Mulford 

laboratories is under the personal direction of 
experts. The same care is taken 
in the preparation ang testing of 
Mulford Tuberculin as though it 
were for human use. 


Send for Tuberculin 
Literature 


e Tells how to prevent spread of the 
disease, and precautions to be observed. 
Send now—don’t wait. 


Other Mulford Products 


Blackleg and Anthrax Vaccines, Hog 
Cholera Serum, Mallein, Antitoxin 
for Lockjaw, Serum for Distemper. 


H. K. Mulford Co., Chemists, Philadelphia 


New York St. Louis Minneapolis 
San Francisco Chicago Atlanta 
Kansas City Seattle 





out the extra moisture. Working but- 


ter too much will break down the 
grain and make it lard-like. The mar- 
ket likes the butter which is not at 


all like lard, but which is more granu- 
lar and has plenty of body. If you 
live near town, it may possibly be 
worth while for you to try working up 
a fancy butter trade. If so,, I think 
you had best send for Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 241, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Then you will have to prac- 
tice butter making for several months. 
It will probably be a good scheme for 
you to send to the dairy supply houses 
for their catalogues of butter prints, 
butter packages, etc. As a general 
rule, I doubt very much if it pays to 
make butter on the farm when there 
is a codOperative creamery in the vicin- 
ity. But, just the same, I think every 
farm boy ought to know something 
about butter making. 


tning Rods 
6%c per foot 


Direct to You. 
‘ No Middlemen. 
Heavy Cooper Cable 98% Pure 


If goods when received are not satisfactory. return 
them at our expense, when we will refund every dol 
lar you paid us. 

Let us Know your requirements. 
just what it will cost you. 


INTERNATIONAL LIGHTNING ROD CO.. 


PATENTS 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Dept. W. South Bend, Indiana 


Crocker Building 
Des Moines 
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i THE DAIRY | 


re invited to contribute their expert 
on vette - rement. Questions concerning dairy 
eoceugement will be cheerfully answered 
BD 
— 


cane OF CREAM ON THE FARM. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The time is now at hand when we 
must turn our efforts in the direction 
of a better quality of milk and cream. 
The actual loss maintained from year 
to year in this state on poor butter is 
directly due to the quality of cream 
delivered by many Iowa farmers. So 
much of the cream produced is ruined 
before it reaches the creameryman 
that many states are considering the 
passing of drastic laws to regulate the 
quality of cream that may be deliv- 
< considering this subject, we must 
necessarily take into account the hand- 
ling of the milk from which the cream 
is obtained, in which two fundamental 
principles must be observed: First, 
keep all dirt and foreign matter out; 
and second, cool to a low temperature 
and hold at 50 degrees Fahrenheit or 
below. By keeping out as much dirt 
as possible, many forms of undesir- 
able bacteria will be excluded, and the 
low temperature will retard the 
growth and multiplication of those 
that have found lodgment therein. 
With milk there are three common 
sources of contamination: First, the 
body of the cow; second, the milker; 
and third, the utensils. Cleanliness in 
these three things will eliminate most 
of the unclean milk prdouced. We may 
strain out the visible dirt, but can not 
remove the bacteria. 

It is a recognized fact that better 
butter is made during the month of 
June than at any other time or the 
year, and this is, in a large measure, 
due to the fact that the cows are not 
stabled, the fly is not in evidences, the 
old winter coat of hair is gone, and 
the spring rains have washed the 
cow’s body clean. We hardly expect 
the average farmer to curry his cows 
as much as he does his horses, but a 
few practical suggestions should be 
observed. First, clip off any long hairs 
found on the cow’s udder; second, be- 
fore milking, wipe the flank and udder 
with a damp cloth, not entirely with 
the idea of cleaning, but also to cause 
the particles of dust and dirt to ad- 
here to the udder, rather than drop 
into the milk pail. 

We strongly recommend the covered 
milk pail. Experiments show that the 
covered pail reduces the number of 
bacteria fully 50 per cent over the 
common open pail. We advise the 
simplest form of hooded pail withor# 
a strainer for milking purposes. There 
is now on the market a practical pail 
of this sort. It has no tubes or acute 
angles, and is thus easily cleaned; it 
is not a patent, and may be procured 
at a nominal cost. 

Probably the most common filthy 
practice among milikers, is milking 
with wet hands, and od tear but few 
take the precaution to wash their 
hands beforehand, no matter what 
work they may have been doing. Re- 
member that milk is to be used as an 
uncooked human food or manufactured 
into butter, and before milking see 
that the hands are as clean as when 
sitting down to a meal. A clean pair 











Buy Your LAST 
Separator FIRST 
—E 


If you have never owned a 
separator don’t buy carelessly 
and then find that you need an 
want a really good machine. If 
ou havea worn out or unsatis- 
actory separator, Jet your next 
bea lifetimeinvestment. Geta 


| Great Western 


first instead of “work- 
ing up to it.” Get our free Art 
Book on Separating Cream and 
Handling Milk. Shows best 
methods, gives results of exten- 
sive experiments and informa- 
tion found nowhere else. 


$10 to $15 
more per cow per year. You 
can't afford to delay but 
should write at once. Address 
Rock Island Plow Co. 
449C Second Ave., Rock Island, Hil. 
































of overalls and jacket of washable ma- 
terial should be worn while milking 
and removed at the conclusion, and 
not worn while doing necessary dirty 
work around a cow barn. It is also 
criminal and punishable by law for a 
person who is afflicted with any infec- 
tious disease to handle milk in any 
Way. 

The pails, cans, strainers, etc., 
should be heavily tinned and as free 
as possible from seams, but what few 
seams there are should be filled with 
solder. Milk pails should be used for 
no other purpose. After using, they 
should first be rinsed out with cold 
water, then thoroughly washed, using 
a washing powder, and lastly sterilize 
with live steam or at least with boil- 
ing hot water, then invert in pure air, 
which is not found in a barn or ina 
kitchen. 

After separation, the cream should 
be cooled immediately to a low tem- 
perature, to drive out the animal heat 
and prevent the growth of undesirable 
bacteria. Fresh cream should never 
be added to that of a previous separa- 
tion until it is cooled to the same tem- 
perature, for when warm cream is put 
in with cold cream, the animal odor 
is retained and becomes more pro- 
nounced with age. The cream can 
should be covered with a wet blanket 
in the summer time while on the way 
to the creamery or cream station. As 
the moisture evaporates from the blan- 
ket, the heat is drawn from the can, 
and the cream remains at a low tem- 
perature during delivery. 

An ideal way of keeping cream cool 
on the farm is to have a small tank 
placed between the well and the stock 
tank, into which all the water must 
be pumped. Put the cream in shotgun 
cans and place them in this small 
tank and arrange to have the water in 
the tank two or three inches higher 
than the cream. The inlet of fresh 
water should be near the bottom of 
the tank, and the outlet of the warmer 
water should be at the opposite end 
and near the top. 

Most any tank can be used for this 
purpose, whether wood, concrete or of 
galvanized material. It is always bet- 
ter to have some sort of a milk house 
to place the tank in, to protect the 
cream cans and cooling water from 
the sun and hot winds in summer and 
the frosts and storms in winter. 

The loss on poor butter in the state 
of Iowa caused by an inferior grade of 
cream has cost the farmers of this 
state more than a million dollars dur- 
ing the past year. By using the most 
scientific methods and up-to-date ma- 
chinery, the skilled butter-maker can 
not make first grade butter out of 
second grade cream, so the solution 
of a better quality of cream and a 
higher price for Iowa butter is in the 
hands of cream producers. 

The best way to bring about an in- 
crease in the price of butter is to pay 
for cream according to its quality. 
The highest grade of butter brings the 
highest price on the market, so the 
highest grade of cream should also be 
paid for in the same way. Cream 
should be graded if the farmer is to 
be treated fairly, and the man who 
delivers a sweet or slightly sour cream 
of good flavor, containing from thirty 
to forty per cent butter-fat, should re- 
ceive more money per pound for it 
than the man delivering a fifteen or 
twenty per cent cream with an old, 
stale, undesirable flavor. A few cream- 
eries in Iowa have adopted the grad- 
ing system, and where competition is 
not too aggressive, the results have 
been highly satisfactory. 

W. B. BARNEY. 

State Dairy and Food Commissioner, 





DRY UP THAT MUDDY BARN- 
YA 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A disgrace to the farmer who per- 
mits it is the hog yard I saw the other 
day. The hogs dragged themselves 
painfully about through the thick mud, 
and I wonder they didn’t get discour- 
aged. The disgrace lies in that the 
condition is preventable. On the south 
side is the big barn. The west is pro- 
tected from sunshine by a high board 
fence, while on the north, a wagon 
shed interrupts stray breezes. The 
hog houses on the east close up the 
square. 

In addition to the conspiracy against 
light and air for the hogs, the horse 
and cow manure was shoveled into the 
yard, to rot the baseboards of the barn 
and leach away the valuable manurial 
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The Best and Most Profitable of 
All Summer Farm Investments 


A DE LAVAL Cream Separator is the best and most profit- 
able of all farm investments at any time—and even more so in sum- 
mer than at any other time. 

The waste of butter-fat without a cream separator is usually 
greatest during the summer months and the quality of cream or 
butter produced without a separator the most inferior. 

Moreover, the bulk of milk in most dairies is greatest at this 
season, so that the loss in quantity and quality of product counts 
greatest. It must count more than ever this year with the extremely 
high prices prevailing for cream and butter of good quality. 

A DE LAVAL cream separator 
not only enables the production of 
more and better cream and butter 
than is possible by any gravity 
setting process but as well by any 
other separator. 

Then there is the great saving 
of time and labor accomplished by 
the separator in the handling of the 
milk and cream, which counts far 
more in summer than at any other 
time and alone makes the separator 
a profitable investment. 

In this respect again the DFE 
LAVAL excels all other separators 
by its greater capacity, easier 
running, greater simplicity, easier 
cleaning and greater sanitariness. 





All of these considerations are points which every DE LAVAL 
agent will be GLAD to DEMONSTRATE and PROVE to the 
satisfaction of any prospective buyer of a cream separator. 

Why not look up the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once, and if 
you don’t know him write us directly, as below. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 














150 INDIANA SILOS PER DAY 


That’s our capacity since our new factory started, and we 
have the material to keep going till the last hill of corn 
iscut. Don’t you think your order would be safe with us? 
Delivery is going to be a mighty big factor this fall, and 


An Indiana Silo 





is the only one you are sure of getting on the dot. 


IT’S A SURE THING 


you’ll need one to save your late and immature corn this 
fall. Write for catalog and story of “‘The Crops That Faiied.’’ 


INDIANA SILO COMPANY, 
The largest makers of Silos in the world. 
: Rearest | 334 Tnion Building, . . . . Anderson, Indiana 
Nearest ** Indiana Building, .. . . Les Moines, Iowa 
Factory { “ Silo Building, ... . Kansas City, Missouri 


















It takes four big factories, equipped with special modern Silo machinery, to 
make the Saginaw—the most scientific Silo—and to turn out enough Silos to 
meet the demand. It takes this big equipment to make a Silo right. Scientific 
manufacture enables the makers of Saginaw Silos to offer you the only Silo with 


«4 BASE ANCHOR AND INNER ANCHORING HOOP 

wy —greatest improvements yet made ona Silo. The Saginaw Base Anchor 

= firmly roots Silo like giant oak. With Saginaw Inner Anchoring Hoop at 
top and Base Anchor at bottom, you need never fear that staves will ever 

loosen or fall in, or that Silo will ever collapse or blow down. Free Book of Pic- 
tures, for you, shows Saginaw factories inside and out. Ask for Circularge 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON COMPANY 
Saginaw, Mich, Minneapolis, Minn, Des Moines, lowa Cairo, i. 





elements, and, add their quota to the | west, between the barn and the wagon 
filth the hogs have to live in. shed, and leave the yard open to the 
The owner of this place has a sand | forenoon sun and the southern breez- 
pit on his farm. He could haul the |] es. The hogs, cattle and horses would 
manure out where it belongs, and bring | be healthier for the absence of that 
back a load of gravel, to build up that | pestilential air; so would the children 
yard high and dry. He could move the | and himself. 
hog house from the east side to the R. E. H. 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST 











Convention Visitors.—It is estimated 
that over 150,000 visitors were in Chicago 
at the time of the republican national 
convention last week. 


Legal Fence.—An Iowa subscriber asks 
what constitutes a legal fence in this 
state. A print of the Iowa fence law will 
be found on page 14 of our March 22d 
issue. 





1912 Wheat.—The first consignment of 
1912 wheat was sold at Kansas City on 
June 17th for $1.05 per bushel. This was 
five days later than the first shipment of 
1911, which brought 86% cents per bushel. 


Trucks on Binder.—‘‘in the Farmer of 
June 14th asking about using disk trucks 
on a binder, would say I use my truck on 
a six-foot binder and it works fine. I 
used a stub tongue and the same tongue 
that came with the disk.”"—G. W. Wright, 
Palo Alto Co., lowa. 

A Hopeful Sign.—Solomon's§ advice: 
“Study the ant, thou sluggard,” is being 
put in practice in Paris. French society 
women have gotten the craze for study- 
ing ants and many of them have fixed 
giass cases in their drawing rooms 
through which they can see the ants at 
work and study their ways. 

Railroad Farms.—The agricultural de- 
partment of the Frisco railroad has estab- 
lished a number of demonstration farms 
along its right-of-way and has furnished 
seed for these farms together with in- 
struction for planting and cultivating the 
crop. A first prize of $100 is offered for 
the best conducted of the corn farms. 

More Alfaifa-—-Nebraska farmers are 
being won over to the idea of raising al- 
faifa, according to Henry Figard, a prom- 
inent stock raiser of Seward county. He 
reports that hundreds of acres were plant- 
ed last fall and that many farmers are 
planning on planting their wheat fields 
into alfalfa as soon as the wheat is off. 

Information Wanted.-—A Nebraska sub- 
gecriber who has a small field of rape now 
about a foot high wants to know whether 
he can safely pasture milk cows on this 
field and is anxious to hear from any 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who have 
had experience in pasturing rape with 
cows. 


Redwoods in Florida.—Governor Gil- 
ehrist, of Florida, has instituted an ex- 
periment in tree culture’ which will be 
followed with much interest in its prog- 
ress. He plans to introduce the Sequoia 
gigantia or giant redwoods of California 
into his state. He thinks they should be 
quite adaptable to the climate of Florida. 


Hospital Donated.—Mr. J. L. Clark, of 
the firm of Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio, 
recently donated to the county in which 
Ashiand is located a beautiful hospita 
which was built at a cost of $85,005. It 
was formally dedicated about a month 
ago, the presentation speech being made 
by Judge P. S. Grosscup, of Chicago. 


Million Bushel Wheat Club.—An organ- 
ization known as the million bushel wheat 
club of Gray county, Kan., feel that their 
efforts for this year’s crop have not been 
in vain. It held_the farmers in line—en- 
couraged them to try again and furnished 
better seed. As a result there will be 
dozens of fields in the county which will 
produce thirty bushels per acre this year. 

Wisconsin Crops.—According to the re- 
port issued June ist by the Wisconsin 
State Board of Agriculture crops in that 
state show an improvement compared 
with May 1st. Excessive rainfall in all 
parts of the state has delayed corn plant- 
ing and potato planting, but prospects 
seem favorable for these crops. The ap- 
ple crop prospects are not so favorable. 

Missouri Alfalfa.—Some very large crops 
of alfalfa are raised in Missouri, some 
fields producing $65.00 per acre. J. W. 
Marsh, near Sedalia, realized $66.95 an 
acre from a large field last year. S. M. 
Jordan of the Pettis County Agricultural 
Bureau, says that lime is needed in most 
sections for a higher production. His 
claim is based on tests made from 150 
different fields. 


Marshall to California.—Prof. F. R. 
Marshall, who was some years since con- 
nected with the animal husbandry depart- 
ment of the Iowa Agricultural College, 
has been chosen as the head of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Animal husbandry 
and will take up his new duties this sum- 
mer. Professor Marshall has been stead- 
ily increasing in usefulness in his chosen 
field and while his friends in the central 
states will regret to lose him, they will 
be glad to know of his promotion. 

American Iiliteracy.—According to sta- 
tistics recently compiled, United States 
ranks third among the principal nations 
of the world in illiteracy. In Germany 
only three persons out of every 10,000 are 
unable to read or write; in Great Britain 





there are 150 and in the United States 770 
in the same number. The great propor- 
tion in this country is accounted for by 
the uneducated negroes and the great 
number of illiterate immigrants which 
come to our shores each year. 


Hatching Fish.—One hundred million 
pike and four million brook trout ‘‘fry’’ 
have been liberated in the countless small 
lakes of Minnesota this year. This is to 
supply the ‘‘Nimrods’”’ for years to come 
with ample sport with the rod and tackle. 
Over 375,000,000 young fish have been thus 
“planted” in Minnesota in the seven 
years in which the state has been con- 
ducting its hatcheries. The lakes of Min- 
nesota outrival the world as haunts of 
game fish. 





Kansas Fruit.—Kansas fruit prospects 
at the present time are better than for 
several years. The condition of apples is 
reported to be 71, peaches 53, plums 60, 
cherries 70, grapes 73, raspberries 54, 
blackberries 46. Fruit is generally re- 
ported in fine condition, but in some lo- 
calities has been damaged by hail. The 
greatest injury to apple orchards was by 
canker worm and caterpillars where the 
orchards were not sprayed. 


Farmers’ National Co-Operative Asso- 
ciation.—We have received a number of 
inquiries from farmers who ask about 
this association and in reply to our re- 
quest we have received from the office of 
the association a copy of the constitution 
and by-laws. After reading these care- 
fully and the other literature which ac- 
companied them, we are not able to see 
just how the association proposes to give 
value for the money farmers pay for mem- 
berships in it. 


Alfalfa Stew.—Hotels at Greeley, Colo., 
are contemplating adding an entirely new 
item to their menus. Alfalfa stew, as it 
is called. It has been demonstrated that 
alfalfa is one of the most nutritious prod- 
ucts of the soil. Alfalfa flour has alreaay 
been baked into palatable bread and the 
loaf is something the color of rye, though 
darker. It is hoped that a method may 
be found to make the food products of 
the plant as attractive to the eye as to 
the palate. 

Two Stalks From One Seed.—George L. 
Hagan, of Illinois, has growing in his 
garden two stalks from one grain of 
corn. An enterprising farmer, Charles 
Hovell, was preparing his seed corn and 
noticed the unusual width of one grain. 
He showed it to Mr. Hagan, who from 
curiosity planted it to see the result. In 
a few days two healthy stalks appeared 
and are now sixteen inches high. These 
twins will receive the best of cultivation 
and attention and perhaps something will 
be heard of them later. 

A Farmer for Governor.—‘‘Wallaces’ 
Farmer -urged the nomination of Mr. 
Hoiden as a republican and in a recent 
issue expressed regret that he was not 
nominated and said the farmers made a 
mistake by not getting out to vote for 
him at the primary. I agree with you in 
this, but call your attention to the fact 
that the democrats did nominate a farmer 
candidate, Mr. E. G. Dunn, and I think 
that more than half of the republican 
farmers around in this community will 
vote for him in preference to the republi- 
can nominee.’’—Fred Boie, Fayette Co., 
Iowa. 





Rattlesnakes in lowa.—Last year $9,- 
266.95 was paid by the counties of Iowa 
as bounties on rattlesnakes. This is the 
largest sum which has been paid in some 
years, The bounty is fifty cents for each 
dead snake, indicating that in 1911 a 
total of 18,533 rattlesnakes were killed in 
Iowa. The report has just been com- 
piled in the office of State Auditor Bleak- 
ly. Of this sum Clayton county paid 
$5,220.75 and Winneshiek county $2,802. 
Other bounties were: Gophers, $44,137.58; 
wolves, $9,769.39; groundhogs, $13,890.37; 
wildcats, $4; foxes, $335. 





Sugar Beet Puller Wanted.—The Great 
Western Sugar Company, of Denver, 
Colo., has offered a prize of $10,000 for 
the complete solution of a practical sugar 
beet puller and topper which shall fill the 
specifications to the satisfaction of the 
committee of judges appointed by the 
company. The device must not require 
more power than four horses to the beet 
row. It must pull and top all the beets 
and separate tops and beets and leave 
them convenient to load. It must not 
damage the beets nor the tops. It must 
be manufactured at a price of not to ex- 
ceed $300. Any further information may 
be obtained by addressing the company 
at Denver, Colo. 


Bad Seed From Canada.—According to 
a government bulletin, a special examina- 
tion of seed of alsike clover and red clo- 
ver imported from Canada during 1911 
showed that approximately one-half was 
unsalable for seeding purposes in that 


country, the seed control act there pro- 
hibiting sale when more than a prescribed 
number of noxious seeds are found to the 
pound. One lot of seed of alsike contained 
less than 50 per cent of pure seed, germi- 
noting only 15 per cent, or 7% per cent of 
the entire bulk. This particular lot con- 








**Direct from Factory to 
Farm.” Will last forty 
years. No painting. Cut 
to fit any roof. Easily 
put on. LIGHTNING 
PROOF. Prices now low 
—will soon be higher. 
Write at once for sam- 
ple, prices and catalog. 


GALVANIZED STEEL 
GRAIN BINS 


Save your grain. One 
of our bins will do it. 
Best bin on the market 
for the cost. 500 to 2000 
bus. Also grain wagon 
box. Write for prices 
and full information. 
STEEL ROOFING AND 
STAMPING WORKS, 
511 S. W. Second St., Des 
Moines, lowa. 
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tained approximately 135,000 weed seeds 
in each pound. It is time for congress to 
take notice of this matter and enact a 
seed inspection law against imported 
seeds. 


Florist ‘and Nursery Products.—A pre- 

liminary statement of the general results 
of the thirteenth census relative to the 
number of establishments and value of 
florist and nursery products in 1909 shows 
that in 1909 there were 10,614 florist es- 
tablishments reporting products valued at 
$34,872,000, while in 1899 there were 8,797 
establishments with products valued at 
$18,759,000; an increase of 1,817 establish- 
ments, or 20.7 per cent, and $16,113,000, or 
85.9 per cent. The total value of the 
products reported from 5,582 establish- 
ments in 1909 was $21,051,000; an increase 
of 591 establishments, or 11.8 per cent, 
and $10,927,000, or 107.9 per cent, in ten 
years. 
Scale Swindle.—A swindle that is 
thought to have extended all over the 
Northwest, costing farmers hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, has just been dis- 
covered by the Minnesota railroad and 
warehouse commission. The commission 
has just issued a description of it as a 
warning to farmers, live stock receivers 
and shippers, grain elevators, railroad 
station men, and others to be on the 
lookout. It is a small piece of steel, like 
the blade of a pocket knife. It can be 
carried in a vest pocket and used to in- 
crease or decrease the weight of a scale 
load. The commission’s warning says: 
“The ‘shrinker’ is a small piece of steel 
weighing one-thirty-second of an ounce, 
and is used in a scale for the purpose of 
adding to or shrinking the weight of an 
article. It can be carried in the vest 
pocket, and it takes only a second for the 
operator to place it in the scale for use. 
It can be used upon any scale of large 
capacity.”"—Stock Yards Journal. 

Farm Gas Engines.—We acknowledge 
receipt of a 198-page book on the subject 
of ‘Farm Gas Engines,” written by H. R. 
Brate, an experienced farmer and gas 
engine operator. While not a large book 
it seems to cover the subject very thor- 
oughly, containing full instructions on the 
principle of gas cngines and their opera- 
tion with special chapters on carburetion, 
compression, ignition, magnetos, bat- 
teries, coils, lubrication, cooling, gas trac- 
tors, farm pumping plants, farm lighting 
plants, farm machinery operated by gas 
engines and troubles and how to locate 
them. The latter chapter will be found 
especially valuable for the farmer who 
has a gas engine. The index is very com- 
plete and will enable the reader to locate 
readily any subject in which he may be 
especially interested at the time. The 
price of the book is $1.00 postpaid and it 
can be ordered through the office of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 


The Volume of Corporation Business.— 
Big business is becoming the distinctive 
feature of American industrial life. The 
census shows that just over one-fourth of 
the manufacturing establishments of the 
United States are under corporate con- 
trol, but they do 79 per cent of the busi- 
ness. Only a little more than 1 per cent 
of the establishments produce more than 
a million dollars worth of goods in a 
year, but these establishments do nearly 
44 per cent of the business. These 3,061 
organizations (there were only 1,900 of 
them five years ago) are divided among 
all branches of industry. Not all of them 
are trusts. The highest estimate of such 
combinations is about 800, and this is 
much padded, but the figures shown do 
indicate that the large establishment is 
growing more important.—H. Thompson, 
in the American Review of Reviews for 
July. 


Farmer Elevator Companies-—Finance 
is a subject of grave importance now upon 
the near approach of another marketing 
season, especially as present crop condi- 
tions give every indication of an unusual- 
ly large crop of grain. Many annual 
meetings will be held the next few weeks. 
Plans to handle the coming crop will be 
considered. Where the money is to come 
from to pay for the grain as received 
should be considered carefully. It will be 
found to the advantage of all companies 





to employ as much home money 

sible. To devise ways and ienebe a an. 
ning the business independently anq 
through the sources of individual mem. 
bers, if possible. Do not pay out all the 
surplus cash in the treasury in dividends 
at the annual meeting. Let it remain in 
the possession of the company to keep 
from paying interest and also to enjoy 
the advantages of freedom of action 
When large funds are needed for the 
heavy crop movement extend an invita- 
tion to the members to make the company 
loans at the usual rate of interest, Let 
every member realize that the company ig 
something to be nursed and not to be 
ridden straddle of. It should be aided 
and not antagonized. That in proportion 
to its success will be the permanency of 
their success as farmers. The officer or 
member who will not loan his own money 
to his elevator because of lack of confi- 
dence in it, should hang his head when 
looking for a@ loan elsewhere.—Co-Opera- 
tive Manager and Farmer. 


Honoring Professor Turner.—In connec. 
tion with forty-first annual commence- 
ment of the University of Illinois a por- 
trait of Prof. Jonathan B. Turner was 
unveiled in the Farmers’ Hall of Fame. 
He was an uncle of Uncle Asa Turner, 
well known to the farmers of Iowa and 
adjoining states. In speaking of Profes- 
sor Turner’s service to agriculture Presi- 
dent James, of the Illinois University, 
said that the real credit for originating 
the plan by which the government en- 
dowed the agricultural colleges belonged 
to Professor Turner. ‘It was he who first 
proposed that the government. should 
make a grant of public lands in support 
of practical education. Back in the '50’s 
Professor Turner began his labors to es- 
tablish practical systems of education 
connected with our higher institutions of 
learning. He insisted that the industrial 
classes should have the same facilities 
for understanding the true philosophy, 
the science, and the art of their several 
pursuits and of efficiently applying a 
working knowledge which the profession- 
al classes have long enjoyed in their pur- 
suits.” Through his long life Professor 
Turner persisted in his efforts along this 
line and the Illinois college honored itself 
in honoring Professor Turner’s memory. 

Live Stock Men Picnic.—The Indiana Live 
Stock Breeders and the Indiana Hereford 
Breeders’ Associations will hold a joint 
midsummer meeting and annual picnic 
at Kentland, Ind., at the farm of Mr. 
Warren T. McCray, president of the first 
and secretary of the second named asso- 
ciation. The date has been set for Au- 
gust 7th (Wednesday), and to insure 
against any malevolence on the part of 
the weather man, a huge tent will be pro- 
vided, so that the meeting may be held 
in comfort, rain or shine. It is the plan 
of the associations to make this first an- 
nual picnic of the farmers of Indiana rep- 
resentative of all the live stock interests 
and of all parts of the state. Each one 
of the various live stock organizations of 
the state, the state board of agriculture, 
and Purdue University, will be repre- 
sented by speakers on the program. To 
the above end a general invitation is eX- 
tended to everyone interested in live 
stock and live stock farming, to attend 
this picnic, make it a state-wide affair, 
and as broad in the matter of interest as 
is the whole realm of live stock hus- 
bandry. In order that all in attendance 
may be fully repaid for taking the trou- 
ble and expense incident ¢o coming to 
Kentland, a strong program of speeches, 
music, games and feasting (all free as 
the air you breathe) is being prepared. 





BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 


Rarely are the reports from leading 
trade centers in different sections of the 
country so uniformly satisfactory. In 
most cases an actual widening demand 
is noted and in others there are clear 
signs of preparation for an active fall 
trade. The weather is ideally favorable 
both for wholesale and retail distribution 
of merchandise and for the growing crops. 
The crop outlook is increasingly favor- 
able. Encouraging reports as to acreage 
and condition caused a decline in cotton, 
while rains largely benefited the wheat 
fields, the winter yield now promising to 
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n in the earlier estimates. 

ddition to the stimulating effect of 
in av’yorable weather, there is an ex- 
the fav" pusiness confidence. Great activ- 
gg ee and steel is maintained, with 
ity ~ han toward higher prices. Copper 
in ses strong. A larger distribution 
age og goods trade is noted. The de- 
in tne cotton is better. Woolens and 


larger tha 


mand “ are more active, and higher 
_-aogeon being asked by some producers. 
re el is firm. Hosiery, underwear, 
congo ig ; suits and notions are 


clothing yd ‘are, building mate- 
moving fairly. Hardware, bul 4 


< rugs, oils and chemicals are 
_ eo en in satisfactory demand in 
sepor <« Jarge distributing cities. The 
various yen the shoe factories close for 
a few weeks is at hand, but an active fall 

siness is looked for, and the New Eng- 
oe footwear market shows improve- 
ee Leather is very firm. It is a sign 
me improvement in corporate business that 
the july disbursements of dividends and 
jnterest will be $32,000,000 larger than a 
vear ago. Railroad gross earnings the 
first two weeks of June increased 3.4 per 
cent. Bank clearings this week gained 
66 per cent over 1911, and 9.1 per cent 
over 1910, outside of New York; in New 
York there was a decrease of 3.3 and an 
increase of 16.5 per cent, respectively. 
The foreign commerce report for May 
shows the largest totals both for exports 
and imports for that month ever record- 
ed; at New York City exports for the lat- 
est week were $14,392,869, comparing with 
$14,867,566 in 1911, and $15,693,972 in 1910, 
and imports $19,263,763, showing a small 
gain over 1911.—Dun’s Review. 


Crop Notes 


short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
a!l sections of our territory. Postal card reports will 
besufficient. All such reports should be mailed to 
reach Des Moines by Monday noon, at the latest, in 
order to be in time for the current issue. 
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Clinton County, Iowa, June 21.—Corn 
backward, owing to cool weather. Small 
grain looking well. Hay short and thin. 
Light showers 18th and 20th. A demand 
for good horses and shippers is active.— 
T. H. Darin. 

Gregory County, S. Dak., June 21.— 
Small grain is making medium headway. 
Farmers are planting corn yet. Many 
people are still replanting their gardens. 
Hogs are scarce in this locality for near 
future shipment.—Richard Himes. 

Henry County, Ill., June 22.—Good rains 
and warmer weather this week have 
he!ped all growing crops. Larger acreage 
of corn through this community than last 
year. Potatoes looking fine. Pastures 
good. Stock doing well.—H. L. Angevin. 

Tama County, Iowa, June 19.—Plenty 
of rain at present. Weather warming up. 
Corn is growing slowly. Oats look like a 
big crop. Barley nearly all headed. Hay 
will be short. Corn plowed twice. Pas- 
tures and stock look good; so do potatoes. 
--John S. Weizstein. 

Johnson County, Iowa, June 21.—Rain 
enough to keep vegetation growing. Early 
oats headed out nicely; short in straw, 
but look excellent. Early potatoes bloom- 
ing, and look promising. Corn looks good 
considering the cool weather. Good stand. 
|'Hay-making in progress (clover hay).— 
E. A. Miller. 

Warren County, Ill., June 20.—Plenty 
of moisture. Corn very backward; some 
crossed. Very cool. Oats look very prom- 
ising. Early heading. Everything prom- 
ises about as well as usual. Some millet 
sown. Corn planting finished June 10th. 
All live stock doing well on good pasture. 
—R. L, Kidder. 

Van Buren County, Iowa, June 21.— 
Corn in fine shape here; clean, and ground 
in good shape; too small for time of year; 
has been too cold. Oats have come out 
and it looks like we would have a pretty 
g00d crop. Meadows look better. Good 
rains about a week ago helped them out. 
No fall wheat to amount to anything; 
Winter killed.—Bert Eggleston. 

Webster County, Iowa, June 22.—The 

past week has been favorab’e to errn, 
which is being cultivated the third time. 
Some damage by wire worms. Stand is 
fairly good. Oats doing well. Some too 
rank. Meadows above the average. Pas- 
ture good. Pig crop light. No apples nor 
grapes. Trace of rain during the week.— 
H. C. Stoughton, 
_ Macoupin County, Il., June 22.—Season 
is a month late. Some just finished their 
Planting of corn this week. Some planted 
three times. Stand generally poor. Very 
little wheat or oats here. Chinch bugs 
are bad. Timothy hay is good. Having 
Plenty of rain. A large acreage of land 
lying waste on account of late season.— 
F. A. McBride. 

Van Buren County, Iowa, June 21.— 
Oats coming on nicely. Some extra good; 
cther fields far too light. Good average 
or better. Corn good to indifferent. Some 
Stands very poor, Rather cool at nights 
for corn to do its best. Yellow in color, 
Which a few warm days will remedy. Hay 
will be light, but better than last year.— 
A. J. Leffler. 

Adams County, Iowa, June 21.—Corn is 
making slow growth on account of the 
Prevailng low temperature. Worms are 
having a long time to get in their work. 
ery little clover to cut, as most of the 








seeding was burnt out last summer. 
Wheat is badly leaf rusted; to what ex- 
tent it will reduce the yield will develop 
later. Oats promise well. Rain is needed 
for grass.—Jerome Smith. 

Clarke County, Iowa, June 22.—Stand 
of corn fair; some damage by wire worms 
and cut worms. Fields clean, but rather 
small for season. Some rust and lots of 
smut in oats. Pastures abundant, with 
few cattle. Hay just an ordinary crop. 
Plenty of moisture for present needs. New 
seeding looks fine. Pig crop short, due 
to lack of brood sows. Almost no apples, 
and not much small fruit.—G. C. R. 

Taylor County, Iowa, June 21.—A few 
farmers still planting corn the first of 
this week. Worms still busy. Many thin 
stands will be left. Nearly all corn is a 
little yellow, as the result of a cold week. 
Wheat is looking good; it is rusted some. 
Hay is great. Old hay, $14; corn, 65 cents; 
oats, 45 cents; wheat, 95 cents. Pig crop 
light. Cattle scarce; very few on feed.— 
F. W. Henderson. 

La Salle County, Ill., June 22.—Plenty 
of rain; continued cold weather. Oats 
beginning to head out; looking good, ex- 
cepting in places where damaged by wet 
weather. Hay crop extremely light; very 
little clover; good stand where sown this 
spring. Many farmers have sown Cana- 
dian field peas, etc., to substitute clover 
and timothy. Corn about seventy-five per 
cent of a stand, and very uneven. Some 
corn not up; growth very slow.—Ernest 
W. Sass. 

Dodge County, Neb., June 22.—Cool 
weather this week has done all small 
grain great good, but has hindered the 
growth of corn. Corn mostly all cross 
cultivated and looking nice, but is small. 
Wheat and oats nicely in head. Pastures 
a little short, but improving since the 
rains of a week ago.—Ernest H. Brown. 

Franklin County, Iowa.—Corn is a good 
stand here, but is small. Oats are fine. 
Hay will be light, as there is no new 
seeding.—David Muir. 





IOWA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN. 

For the week ending June 235, 1912, Des 
Moines, Iowa.—The first four days of the 
week were abnormally cool, and generally 
cloudy, with frequent, but very light scat- 
tered showers. The last three days were 
moderately warm, clear and pleasant, but 
the average temperature was about eight 
degrees below the weekly normal. Th 
rainfall was also much below the aver- 
age, but the rains of the previous week 
were sufficient to keep the ground in fine 
condition. It has been too cool for the 
rapid growth of corn, but the crop is do- 
ing as well as could be expected. It is, 
however, small for the season, and very 
uneven in height. Some of it is just com- 
ing up, while some is nearly knee high, 
and is being cultivated the third time. 
The fields are generally very clean. Smail 
grain is doing exceptionally well, though 
in a few localities some rust is reported 
in winter wheat and smut in oats. Rye 
is beginning to ripen in the southern 
counties, but for the state as a whole, the 
small grain harvest will be about a week 
later than usual. Blue grass is much bet- 
ter than for the past several years, but 
timothy and clover is variable; some sec- 
tions reporting very good crops, while in 
many localities they are light, and the av- 
erage yield of hay will be a little below 
the average. Potatoes continue very 
promising. Berries and cherries are of 
extra fine quality, but the yields are be- 
low normal. Plums will be much above, 
and apples below the average.—George M. 
Chappel, Section Director. 





THE SEASON’S RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1912. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to June 17, 1912.) 
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OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 

Chicago, Ill., June 24, 1912.—Business 
generally is fairly animated, and manu- 
facturers are doing pretty well on the 
whole, especially steel industries. but it 
is everywhere admitted that a return to 
normal activity is not expected until after 
the presidential election. Bankers are 
making loans at 4 to 5 per cent, according 
to the nature of the loan, and the low 
rates furnish a good indication of the 
moderate opportunities afforded for keep- 
ing their funds at work earning money. 
Farmers are far less affected by political 
affairs than other classes of the Ameri- 
can people, and most of the goods they 
produce are commanding extremely high 
prices at the present time. This applies 
particularly to live stock and grain of all 
kinds, prices for which are much higher 
than a year ago. The new crop of pota- 
toes is now being marketed actively, lib- 
eral shipments being made from southern 
growing sections of the country, and this 
movement is forcing out large quantities 
of remaining holdings of old potatoes, 
which have to be disposed of at much 
lower prices than those paid several weeks 
ago, as the demand is much the strong- 
est for new potatoes, which are bringing 
a handsome premium over old lots. Eggs 
are being marketed liberally from various 
sections and are having a big demand for 
immediate consumption and for placing 
in cold storage. Prices are quite low for 
even the choicest eggs, and they are 
largely substituted for meats. Butter is 
plentiful, both creameries and dairies be- 
ing shipped in freely, and there is an ex- 
cellent general demand at ruling prices. 
Creamery butter has wholesaled at 23 to 
25 cents per pound and dairy butter at 22 
to 24 cents, with sales of packing stock 
at 20 cents. Prime eggs brought 21 
cents per dozen and choice cheese 15 
cents per pound. Potatoes sold at 60 to 
90 cents per bushel for old and at $1.3i 
to 150 per bushel for new. Timothy seed 
sold at $6.00 to $12.00 for cash lots; clover 
seed at $14.00 to $20.00 for country offer- 
ings and flaxseed at $2.2714. 

The grain trade is much less sensa- 
tional than it was several weeks ago, 
when the famous bull clique was running 
a deal, and the crop reports are not so 
uniformly bullish as they were at that 
time. Ever since the weaithy holders of 
wheat emptied their wheat on the mar- 
ket the former extremely strong under- 
tone to prices has been lacking, and al- 
though wheat is still bringing much high- 
er prices than a year ago, it has suffered 
a@ great decline. The wheat harvest, 
which started in southern Texas some 
time ago, is working its way steadily 
northward all the time, and new Texas 
and Oklahoma wheat is selling freely to 
millers, Crop conditions as regards wheat 
are generally good, and corn, although 
planted much later than usual, looks well 
generally. Corn and oats are lower than 
they were, although much higher than a 
year ago. A big oats crop is indicated at 
the present time, the acreage being ex- 
tremely large, but many things may hap- 
pen to oats and corn, as well as to spring 
wheat, before harvest. 

Cattle are extremely scarce throughout 
feeding districts of the country, and 
stockmen of such states as Illinois, Iowa, 
Indiana, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska 
agree that supplies for the next four or 
five months will fall far below normal for 
such months in many years past. Kansas 
and some southwestern states have con- 
siderable supplies of grass-fed cattle, but 
corn-fed cattle are bound to be scarce 
and extremely high-priced: <A big Iowa 
cattle feeder is positive that there can be 
no large supplies from his state for 
months to come, the drouth of last year 
having forced out of pastures nearly all 
the young cattle, and scarcity and dear- 
ness of thin stock this year have stood 
in the way of stocking the pastures, It 
is the scarcity of cattle that is responsible 
for putting prices to about the highest 
levels ever known, taking the cattle mar- 
ket as a whole, but the widespread great 
decrease in the consumption of beef 
stands in the way of further advances. 
It is true that in some recent weeks espe- 
cially meager receipts of cattle have 
brought sharp advances in prices, but on 
the resumption of somewhat larger re- 
ceipts, although these were well below 
normal, the market suffered considerabie 
declines. It is a difficult matter for farm- 
ers who are anxious to utilize their rich 
pastures by placing cattle upon them to 
secure decent feeders at what they con- 
sider fair prices, and the result is that 
much luxuriant grass is going to waste. 
An inspection Ly intending buyers of the 
Chicago offerings of stockers and feeders 
shows scant offerings, especially of the 
better class, and prices are away up, with 
killers paying in recent weeks $7.00 to 
$7.25 per 100 pounds for steers really on 
the feeder order. Unfortunately, the ex- 
tremely high prices paid in this and other 
markets for cows and heifers have caused 
farmers to market their female cattle, 
and this will result in fewer calves next 
spring. Grassy cattle are forming a large 
percentage of the receipts and go at a 
marked discount, although even these sell 
much higher than in recent years. De- 
mand is strongest for medium-priced lit- 
tle fat yearlings. 

The downward course of the Chicago 
cattle market was due to the great in- 
crease in the receipts that was brought 
about by the remarkable boom in prices 
a week earlier, when receipts were meager 








in the extreme. The decline registered 25 
cents for a large share of the offerings, 
and the break would unquestionably have 
been greater but for the fact that the 
phenomenally small receipts a week 
earlier made a larger demand than wouid 
have been witnessed otherwise. The 
greater part of the beef steers crossed 
the scales at $7.50 to $9.10, with the best 
cattle going higher than ever, the $9.50 
mark being. scored on Monday and 
Wednesday. The commoner light year- 
ling steers found buyers at $6.15 to $7.50, 
while no choice heavy beeves went lower 
than $9.00. Good heavy steers sold at 
$8.70 and upward, and a fair to medium 
class sold at $7.75 to $8.50. Cattle of me- 
dium weights that graded as good sold 
at $8.00 and over, and lots of distillery 
fed steers found buyers at $8.00 to $9.50. 
Cows and heifers went off sharply, bring- 
ing $4.30 to $8.65, the top price being 
paid Monday. Cutters sold at $3.40 to 
$4.25, canners at $2.50 to $3.35 and bulis 
at $3.75 to $7.50. Calves were lower, sell- 
ing at $5.25 to $8.15 per 100 pounds. 
Stockers and feeders averaged a little 
lower, except the best lots, which were 
still scarce. Stockers sold at $4.25 to 
$6.50, not much being down below $5.00, 
and feeders went usually at $6.00 to $7.00 
where the cattle had much weight. Milk 
cows sold at $35.00 to $75.00 per head, 
prime Durham and Holstein milkers rul- 
ing firm, while common and medium cows 
were slow and lower. 


Hogs have been received in recent 
weeks in large numbers, and it is shown 
that supplies in the region tributary to 
Chicago were larger than they had been 
reported to be. With decreasing pur- 
chases during the same period by eastern 
shippers, sellers were left more to the 
mercy of buyers than heretofore, the Chi- 
cago packers assuming a bearish attitude, 
and prices sought much lower levels much 
of the time, hogs selling very much lower 
than at the high time last spring, when 
fancy droves went considerably above the 
$8.00 mark. Comparisons with other 
years show that hogs still sell much high- 
er than a year ago, but much lower than 
two and three years ago. Current offer- 
ings are running more to grass-fed swine, 
as is customary at this season of the year, 
and such stock has to go at a consider- 
able discount from prices paid for smooth 
corn-fed hogs, as the former dress poorly 
and often cost more on the hooks than 
higher priced lots. In average weight 
the hogs now showing up in the stock 
yards make a very good showing, how- 
ever, with an average weight recently of 
286 pounds per head, compared with 238 
pounds one year ago and 242 pounds two 
years ago. In order to bring about any 
permanently higher scale of prices, it wil! 
be necessary to reduce the receipts and 
increase the outside demand, for when 
buying is mainly local in character, there 
is little genuine competition among pur- 
chasers. There was a good rally last 
week after a shar» decline on Monday, 
the receipts for that day being liberal and 
shipping requiremnts small. Subsequent 
receipts here and at other western mar- 
kets were unusually small and late in 
the week hogs sold at $7.25 to $7.75. Many 
stock feeders resented the previous de- 
cline and held their hogs back for better 
prices. Pigs brought $5.50 to $7.20 and 
stags $7.50 to $8.00. 

Sheep and lambs have been selling at 
an extremely wide spread in prices, sales 
being governed by quality. The offerings 
are now running heavily to spring lambs, 
although lambs born last year that have 
been fed and sheared are offered in fairly 
large volume. Oregon has shipped in sev- 
eral trains of range wethers and year- 
lings, and California has contributed some 
fairly good consignments of spring lambs 
direct from the range, while the big pack- 
ers have been receiving liberal consign- 
ments of southern spring lambs direct 
from Louisville. These Kentucky and 
Tennessee spring lambs tend to hold down 
prices for offerings coming upon the open 
market, as is always the case. Ewes are 
arriving in very good numbers, but weth- 
ers are few and far between. Ewes have 
sold at very low prices for several weeks, 
and the popular demand has centered all 
along upon lambs. It is unfortunate for 
sellers that such a large proportion of 
both springs and fed flocks all along 
shows up poorly in flesh, as killers dis- 
criminate fiercely against thin lots. As 
regards the marketing of range sheep and 
lambs, the latest advices are that sup- 
plies will fall well below normal, as the 
winter was hard on the range and losses 
were heavy. The lamb crop is claimed to 
be short. Prime lambs sold higher last 
week, springs going at $5.50 to $9.50, 
while fed lambs brought $4.50 to $6.75. 
Ewes sold at $1.50 to $4.50 and bucks at 
$2.50 to $3.25, 

Horses were marketed last week in in- 
creasing numbers, and the worst part of 
it was their average inferior quality. 
They lacked sadly in weight, and quite 2 
number of horses on the feeder and log- 
ger order sold for $90 to $150 per head. 
There were sales of an inferior grade of 
light-weight draft horses at $125 to $150, 
with a better and heavier kind bringing 
$175 to $250. There were plenty of horses 
weighing around 1,200 pounds, these sell- 
ing slowly, but offerings weighing from 
1,500 to 1,600 pounds were few and far 
between as a rule. Teamsters have paid 
recently from $450 to $550 for good teams 
of horses that lacked in weight. 

W. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Oct. 2—Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 25—T. H. Weil, Blairstown, Iowa. 


June 26—J. R. Horswell, Estherville, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
5—A. J. Podendorf and Frank Rain- 


Logan, lowa. 
Aug. 8—J. 0. James and L. R. McClar- 


Aug. 


non, Braddyville, lowa. 
Oct. 24—C. W. Phillips, New Sharon, Ia. 
Feb. 20—J..T. Molloy, Albion, Lowa. 
Feb. 28—C. M. Vederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITES. 
Oct. 22—C. C. Evans, Nerth English, Ia. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinne advertisements already running must bave 
motice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Cur pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 
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FIELD NOTES. 








An Edison Phonograph Book can be 
obtained by writing the Edison phono- 
graph distributers, F. K. Babson, Edison 
Block, 446X, Dept. 2803, Chicago, Ill. A 
new Edison machine is on the market, 


and their catalogue will te!l you about it. 
Kither a postal card or jetter will bring 
it by return mail. 


J. N. McCleary, Des Moines, 
fers to sell part of his Washington land, 
an orchard propostion, at a bargain. He 
has more than he wants to look after, and 


Iowa, of- 


is simply dividing what he considers a 
good proposition. See announcement else- 
where in this issue, and write him for 


other particulars. 

A line wire lightning arrester that keeps 
lightning out of doors, and is claimed to 
be the best arrester on the market, is 
advertised this week by the Electric Spe- 
cialty Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. It is so 
effective and cheap that you can not af- 
ford to take chances on having burned 
out phone repair bills, much less the dan- 
ger to life and home. A dollar bill will 
bring it to you, ready to install. See an- 
nouncement. 


Colonel Geo. P. Bellows, of Maryville, 
Mo., wound up the season sale business 
with a Short-horn sale in Montana last 


week. He makes a trip to Winnipeg, 
Canada, in July, to act as judge at the 
stock show at that place. None have been 
more successful than Colonel Bellows in 
his chosen work, and as an auctioneer of 
pure-bred stock sales and _ breeder of 
Short-horn cattle he has made an unpar- 
alleled success. 

Under the title of “Two Crops Each 
Year,”’ the lowa Seed Co., of Des Moines, 
lowa, have issued a booklet giving in- 
structions for growing the fill-in crops of 
cane, millet, rape, cowpeas, buckwheat, 
turnips, and the seasonable use of tim- 
othy, common red, crimson and wheat 
clover, with instructions how to sow and 
use alfalfa in the corn belt, ete. The 
catalogue lists the best varieties of the 
various seeds, and the Iowa Seed Co. will 
be glad to send a copy thereof to any of 
the Wallaces’ Farmer readers who are 
enough interested to ask for it, mention- 
ing the paper. They call particular at- 
tention to their alfalfa seed, and to their 
cane, millet and other seeds, in a spe- 
cial advertisement in this issue. 

Mr. J. G. Bloemendaal, of Alton, Iowa, 
breeder of the popular big type Poland 
Chinas, has ninety very fine March and 
April pigs that give promise of being bet- 
ter than Mr. Bloemendaal’s last year’s 
crop. Mr. Bloemendaal has perhaps one 
of the very best boars of the breed in Big 
Black Jumbo, by Big Orange. The best 
pigs in the herd are by Big Black Jumbo. 
Gerstdale Wonder, by R.’s Longfellow, is 
the second herd boar, and is developing 
into a splendid hog. It was his dam, Mol- 
lie Wonder, by Chief Price 2d, that sold 
as a gilt for $310, and her first litter 
paid the purchase price and left a good 
profit besides. Gerstdale Wonder was the 
choice of the litter. Mr. Bloemendaal has 
sows bred to the above boars for fa!! far- 
row, and a little later his card will ap- 
pear, telling our readers about them. 


SHROPSHIRE, OXFORD, HAMPSHIRE 
AND COTSWOLD SHEEP. 
Aug. 20—Wm. Cooper & Nephews, Sugar 

Grove, Ill. 

Wm. Cooper & Nephews, of Sugar 
Grove, Ill., announce a public sale for 
August 20th to be held at their farm near 
that place. Cxfords, Hampshires, Shrop- 
shires and Cotswolds, imported and home 

red sheep of the highest class, will be 


sold. Messrs. Cooper & Nephews decided 
not to show this season, and therefore 
they will offer their best sheep in this 
sale. It will be one of the choice oppor- 


tunities of the year for the purchase of 
high-class sheep of the breeds above men- 
tioned, and our readers should make a 
memorandum of the date, and make their 
plans to attend. Further information 
concerning the sale will be given in later 
issues. Watch for them. 


AUCTIONEER J. L. McILRATH HAS 
GOOD YEAR. 


One of the busiest auctioneers the past 
season was Colonel J. L. MclIirath, of 
Grinnell, lowa, whose business has stead- 
ily grown from year to year, until now he 
is obliged to refuse a good many during 
the busy season. Colonel Mclirath is pop- 


ular because he makes good. He is a 
farmer himself, and keeps pure-bred 
stock—horses, cattle and hogs—so that 


he is in close touch with the farmers and 
breeders of pure-bred stock. His prac- 
tical knowledge and practical, reliable 
methods have won his success, and made 
him many friends. Colonel MclIlrath was 
a recent buyer at the Cahill Bros. Short- 
horn sale. where he got some good bar- 
gains. He will be pleased to hear from 
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those interested in holding sales this fall, 
and we suggest that you write early, as 
he already has many dates booked for the 
busy season. His business card appears 
regulariy in our advertising columns, 


JERSEY COWS OFFERED. 


Mr. O. D. Hart, of LeMars, Iowa, is 
offering Jersey cows and heifers for sale 
in this issue that should attract admirers 
of this popular breed of dairy cattle. Mr. 
Hart is ene of the oldest breeders of Jer- 
seys in his section of the state. What he 
has to offer represents a surplus of his 
herd. They are mostly young cattle. 
Special prices will be made to those wish- 
ing to found a herd and will purchase 
several head. The blood lines are of 
known merit. See announcement in this 
issue and write Mr. Hart for particulars. 


SATISFACTORY SUSPENDERS. 

Every man knows how provoking it is 
to have a pair of suspenders that bind, 
as nothing is more uncomfortable. The 
Cc. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., of 10 Main St., 
Shirley, Mass., tell why Shirley President 
suspenders are thoroughly satisfactory 
suspenders for all classes of users, in 
their advertisemnt on page 1021. They 
point out that the polished tubes which 
the cords slide through protect the cords. 
giving wear; that the adjustment is sim- 
ple and eliminates strain; that the but- 
ton loops will not pull out or wear out, 
but will outlast the suspenders. They 
have issued very interesting literature 
telling about the various styles of sus- 
penders they make, the heavy weights 
for workers, and medium and light weight 
for dress wear. There are extra lengths 
for tall men. The makers guarantee goes 
with every pair. President suspenders 
will be mailed to any address on receipt 
of 50 cents. Specify the kind you desire, 
that is, whether extra heavy grade, for 
work, or the medium and light weight for 
dress, and they will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of remittance to the C. A. Edgar- 
ton Mfg. Co., 10 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 
Most dealers handle these suspenders, and 
it is quite likely that your dealer can 
supply you. If he can’t supply you, the 
Edgarton Mfg. Co. want you to be sure to 
send them an order direct, as they are 
satisfied you will be more than pleased 
with the service you receive from Presi- 
dent suspenders. 


STRONG ENDORSEMENT OF THE 
CUSHMAN FARM ENGINE. 

Those who are using the Cushman farm 
engine, are giving it the very strongest 
kind of endorsement. The manufacturers, 
the Cushman Motor Works, 2028 N St., 
Lincoln, Neb., call particular attention to 
the vaiue of their Cushman farm engine 
for use in running the sickle, and the 
binding device on the grain binder. The 
Cushman is the original binder engine, 
and they furnish attachments so that it 
can be used on any binder. There are 
hundreds of enthusiastic advocates of the 
Cushman engine, both on the corn binder 
and the grain*binder, and by the way, on 
the grain binder, it should be of particu- 
lar help, as the steady uniform power 
which it gives should mean that the grain 
binder will. do better work, and last a 
good deal longer than it would under ordi- 
nary horse power use. A Cushman en- 
gine can be used not only on the grain 
binder and on the corn binder, but after 
you are through in the field, it can be put 
to work, running the corn sheller, the 
farm elevator, fanning mill—in short, any 
tool on the farm requiring more than 
hand power. One beauty of the Cushman 
engine is that it consumes gasoline ac- 
cording to the work it does. If the load is 
light, the consumption of gasoline is light. 
If you need a good strong gasoline mix- 
ture, and the engine is doing hard work, 
it gets it, and uses gasoline to the limit, 
but just as soon as the load lightens, the 
gasoline consumption lightens. It is there- 
fore a very economical engine to run, and 
it is a very simple and easy engine to 
operate. It is built like the highest class 
automobile engines, high in power, but 
light in weight. That is one of the rea- 
sons why it is so satisfactory on the 
binder, as you do not have to pull around 
a lot of dead weight where the Cushman 
engine is used. ‘‘We are well pleased 
with the work the farm Cushman engine 
is doing. We elevated nearly 6,000 bush- 
els of corn with our engine, and only used 
about $2.50 worth of gasoline.” ‘The 





farm Cushman engine runs perfectly, and 


I am well pleased with it.”” “I am using a 
4-horsepower Cushman engine on a two- 
hole corn sheller, and it pulled 8-inch burr 
grinder wide open, full capacity, and did 
the work that another _4-horsepower en- 
gine was not able to do.’”’ These are a 
sample of the many letters the Cushman 
Motor Works receive from those who have 
tried their engines. The most enthusi- 
astic Cushman advocates are those who 
have given the Cushman farm engine a 
thorough trial in various classes of work. 
They have issued a very interesting cata- 
logue telling why their engine has given 
satisfactory service, and they want every 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is inter- 
ested in buying a thoroughly satisfactory 
gasoline engine for the farm to _ write 
them for this catalogue, and to ask any 
questions they may desire to ask with re- 
gard to the Cushman farm engine and the 
work it will do. Either a postal card or 
letter will do the business. 


ECONOMY FURNACES. 


Special attention is called to Bovee’s 
Economy furnaces, by the half-page an- 
nouncement on the back page of this is- 
sue. Note carefully the points made in 
favor of this popular furnace, including 
the price. The large combustion cham- 
ber of this furnace is a great advantage, 
and makes it a fuel saver, by getting the 
greatest amount of heat out of the fuel 
consumed, whether soft or hard coal, 
coke or wood, all of which are satisfac- 
torily used in the Bovee Economy fur- 
naces. The company also make great 
claims for their ventilating system, as 
will be noted in the announcement, and 
this is a reliable company, not given to 
making statements that they do not feel 
they can back up. Note the advantages 
of their compound circulating radiator, 
which is located on top of the furnace, 
where it gets more radiation with less 
fuel than if it was located on the side, 
where the radiation would not be so free, 
especially with a low fire, as with the 
radiator on top. The Bovee Economy 
furnace is made out of good material, and 
is so constructed as to prevent seams 
opening up and deadly gases escaping 
when the furnace heats and contracts. 
This is not the time of year that people 
think much about installing furnaces, ex- 
cept those who are building; but people 
have hardly forgotten the disadvantage 
of not having @ good furnace last wniter, 
and before they forget is a good time to 
prepare for the coming winter. The com- 
pany can do better for you now than later 
when the rush is on. For other particu- 
lars, see announcemnt and write for free 
illustrated catalogue. Address Bovee 
Grinder and Furnace Works, 195 Eighth 
St., Waterioo, Iowa. 


HOW TO SAVE LODGED GRAIN. 
A device which enables the farmer to 
cut down grain with practically no loss 


will be found in the Champion grain 
guards, which can be attached to any 
binder. They dift up the grain, no mat- 


ter how badly lodged, so that it can be 
cut. They are made of steel, light but 
strong. The Iowa Agricultural College 
has used them, and the Champion Grain 
Guard Co., of 3664 Indiana Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., ask Wallaces’ Farmer readers to send 
for their literature, which gives full par- 
ticulars concerning their guards and their 
claims therefor, and which also tells about 
the five days’ free trial offer which they 
are making. If you have lodged grain, 
it should pay~ you to investigate these 
guards at once. The Champion Grain 
Guard Co. can send you many letters 
from those who have used their guards, 
telling of the satisfaction they have given. 


INTERESTING LITERATURE ON 
ROOFING. 


A firm that has made a specialty of 
manufactyring roofing for a good many 
years is F. W. Bird & Son, of 154 Nepon- 
set street, East Walpole, Mass. This 
firm was established in 1795, and their 
over one hundred years of experience in 
manufacturing is a guarantee to the buy- 
er who secures their product. Their roof- 
ing is recognized as standard the country 
over, and it is thoroughly up-to-date, as 
their Neponset Proslate roofing and Ne- 
ponset Paroid roofing have a reputation 
for durability and serviceable wear that 
cannot be excelled. The Proslate roofing 
is as attractive as stained shingles, wears 
like the best shingles, and is very mod- 
erate in cost. It is fire-resisting, and a 


1, the product 





long lived roofing whic i 

is made in colors, om — Service. It 
sired. F. W. Bird & Son wane ™ 
sure to secure their roofing becker” to be 
know that you will be interest as They 
Hither a postal card or letter ed therein. 
bring it by return mail. request wij 


THE NEW GLIDE AUTOMOBILE 


The Bartholomew (Co . 
Glide street, Peoria, ol one of 134 
tunity to send Wallaces’ Farmes oppor. 
information concerning their a Teaderg 
automobile which they have py" Glide 
market this year. We y~ Put on 
offering in this car, at $1,559 

1 51,550, as goog 


value as it is possible to get ; 

mobile, and they simply “ak aan re 
tunity to prove their claims. They tr, 
issued some very attractive lite = 
telling all about their car, and the Tature 
you to secure it. Either a postal oa tt 


letter request to the above address ‘wit 


bring it by return mail. They w 

deem it a favor if our readers would 1 
to the advertisement on page 1023 bist j 
ing it carefully. » Tead- 


THE O’NEIL SWINGIN 
STACKER, \O HAY 


A swinging hay stacker whict - 
possible to dump the hay at any oe 
tion, dropping it anywhere on the stack 
desired, either to the right or the lef 
and which will do good work in wind? 
weather, is offered by the O’Neijj Im md 
ment Co., of La Salle, Ill. They have is. 
sued circulars describing this stacker in 
detail, and they will be glad to send sant 
to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer. They 
sell also an all steel portable elevator 
which elevates into the bin, crib or car 
ear corn and all kinds of small grain 
and even flaxseed. They likewise make 
vehicles and wagons of all kinds, farm 
tools, etce., selling their tools under the 
trade mark of “O. I. C.” They invite 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers needing any- 
thing in the line of farm implements, and 
particularly a swinging hay stacker or a 
good, portable elevator, at this time, to 
write them for full particular concerning 
their “O. I. C.” swinging hay stacker and 
all steel portable elevator. Either a pogs- 
tal card or letter request will bring full 
information by return mail. 


KEEP A GOOD DIP ON HAND. 

The farmer who raises live stock should 
have a good dip on hand at all times, It 
not only pays to dip the hogs, sheep and 
cattle, but it also pays to keep the yards 
sprayed with a good dip, as a good dip ig 
not only satisfactory as a dip, but also 
as a disinfectant and germicide. One of 
the best known, and likewise one of the 
most widely used dips, is Kreso Dip No, 
of Parke, Davis & Co, 
Department of Animal Husbandry, De- 
troit, Mich., who are among the largest 
chemists in the world. They have issued 
some very interesting literature on dip- 
ping and disnfecting, and they will be 
giad to forward same to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer on request. Write to 
them. 

GALVANIZED ROOFING. 

Corrugated and standing seam roofing 
for farm buildings is advertised by the 
Walker Sheet Metal Company, of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, in this issue. They furnish 
it in sheets, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten and twelve feet in length, and 
the cut the hips and gables without extra 
charge. They are also makers of barn 
ventilators and water tanks. Their cata- 
logue tells all about their roofing, and 
other products, and they. will be glad to 
send a copy to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer on request. They hope to hear 
from a good many who are interested in 
putting new roofs on, or who are putting 
up new buildings this season. They want 
to give them their claims for galvanized 
roofing. 


THE NON-SKID AUTOMOBILE TIRES, 

A type of the automobile tire which 
has proved a very satisfactory tire as @ 
non-skid tire is the Firestone Non-skid, 
which is illustrated in their advertisement 
on page 1026. This tire is the product of 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., of 
Akron, Ohio, with branch offices in all of 
the principal cities. They will be glad to 
give the record of Firestone tires in the 
twelve years they have been manufac- 
turd, on request. They want you to try 
Firestone tires the next time you buy. 
They are confident that you, like thou- 
sands of other automobile users, will find 
them thoroughly satisfactory. Their book- 
let on the care of automobile tires, which 
likewise gives full information concern- 
ing the various Firestone tires, will be 
oe on request. A postal card will 
ring it. : 


HOW ABOUT LIGHTNING RODS? 

Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who 40 
not already have lightning rods on their 
buildings will be interested in the bond 
which goes with Shinn lightning rods, the 
product of W. C. Shinn, of 124 North Six- 
teenth street, Lincoln, Neb. ‘This bond 
guarantees protection, as if Mr. Shinn’s 
rods fail to protect, the bond insures that 
the money you have paid him for the rods 
is to be refunded. Mr. Shinn has made 
lightning rods for a number of years, and 
they have given good satisfaction. He 
has issued some very interesting litera- 
ture with regard to Shinn rods, and will 
be glad to send you copy thereof om re- 
quest. It explains his inspector system, 
which makes certain that every job of 
rodding done by Shinn dealers is properly 
done, and explains the Shinn system of 
rodding. Either a postal card or letter 
request will bring it. Note the advertise- 
ment on page 1028. 


A WINDMILL WITH AUTOMATIC 
REGULATOR. 

The reader of Wallaces’ Farmer intef- 
ested in buying a windmill this season 
will be particularly interested in the Aer- 
motor mill, with automatic regulator, 
which stops the mill when the tank is full 
and starts when the water is lowered four 
inches. This mill only needs oiling once 
a week. It runs with a very light wind, 
and it is not in any wise an experiment, 
as it has been on the market for years, 
and has given satisfaction. The manu- 
facturers are the Aermotor Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill., who have issued a very inter- 
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eae il 
jescriptive of the mill 
ys cataoet features therof. They 
mm ~— have Wallaces’ Farmer 
we ‘up their advertisement in 
a te for particulars. Eith- 


g ri zt 
this issue, amt wa or letter request will 


em. 
GATES AT $4.95 EACH. 

ic the very moderate price at which 

This © orhees, marager of. the Stan- 

w. age “92 Main St., Cedar Falls, 

dard Mfg. ©°. 8 “projan steel gate, sold 


Jowa, offers jan two-year trial, which 
under the the gate must please you or 
means UN will be refunded. This gate is 
the money: "the standard Mfg. Co. adver- 
describe in this issue, and this adver- 
tisemen tells how one farmer in_ each 
tisemer’ ey who helps introduce Trojan 
CO eares one free gate. Either a 
ates, “rd or letter request to W. K. 
Crh cs, manager, Standard Mfg. Co., 
oorhees, .M“Codar Falls, lowa, will bring 
302 Main» ion concerning the free gate 


z ico catalogue and full descrip- 
= anne various Trojan gates, which 
tfon °' wrices ranging from $4.95 up. The 
“Ss f Wallaces’ Farmer when writ- 
heartily appreciated. 


SIDE DELIV- 


full informa 


sell 
mention 0 
ing will be 


_PIECE FRAME 
A ONE-PIEWERY RA 


A combined side delivery rake and ted- 


made by the Chambers-Bering- 
der “ae of ‘Decatur, Ill. One of the 
Quin ay eatures of this rake is that the 
reat frame is one continuous piece of 
main jel steel, making the most rigid type 
—_ struction for a machine of this kind. 
— taken from both wheels, 


power 1S - 
a it has shaft drive. The rake can be 


converted from a rake to a tedder in a 


few moments time, by_ simply reversing 
the crank shaft. Readers of Wallaces 
Farmer who want to make the easiest 


‘oh possible of getting up their hay crop 
bah ind this rake a most profitable buy. 
particulars concerning it have been given 
by the Chambers-Bering-Quinlan Co., in 
their attractive catalogue, and they will 
be glad to send a copy thereof to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. 
Their rake is sold through dealers, and it 
fs quite likely that the dealer in your 
town handles it. If you write them, they 
will be glad to give you the name of their 
nearest dealer. 


HOW ABOUT A SILO? 

The readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
have not already decided the silo ques- 
tion should lose no time about putting up 
a silo this year. They should make ar- 
rangements to buy early, and to have the 
silo on the farm a number of weeks ahead 
of the time they will want to use it. Too 
many folks in buying a silo put it off un- 
til the last minute, with the result that 
the delivery of the silo is delayed, and 
consequently they do not get their silage 
put up in the way they would like to have 
it. It is better for the man who buys a 
silo to order early, specifying that the 
silo be delivered by a certain date, allow- 
ing ample time for its proper erection, 
as the manufacturer then knows just 
what to depend upon, and it saves disap- 
pointment all around. A number of 
splendid silos are advertised in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. We suggest that our readers 
get the very practical and valuable liter- 
ature with regard to silos and silage 
which the various advertisers have issued. 
It will unquestionably be of interest. 


AN EASY WAY TO PUT IN TILE. 

An easy way to put in tile, and also the 
most profitable way, as a good many who 
have tried it claim, is by the use of the 
Buckeye Traction Ditcher, made by the 
Buckeye Traction Ditcher Company, Find- 


lay, Ohio. This company have issued 
some very interesting literature showing 
just how their ditcher works, and the 


money folks who have bought their ditch- 
er have been able to make doing their 
neighbors’ ditching after their own has 
been finished. They give partial informa- 
tion concerning their ditcher in their ad- 
vertisement on page 1025, and they will 
be glad to send full information to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer interested. 
If you have tile drainage of any kind to 
do this year, they want you to be sure 
and write them, as they can give you 
helpful information. Ask for catalogue 
W, and it will be forwarded by return 
mall, 


SATISFACTORY AUTOMOBILE OIL. 
One of the most important things in the 
proper running of an automobile is the 
used. If poor oil is used, it means 
deterioration of the engine. I+ be- 
fes the farmer who owns an automo- 
bil herefore to buy oil that he knows 
will give satisfaction. Such an oil will be 
found in Polarine, the product of the 
‘d Oi] Company, which is sold by 

de in practically every town. Polar- 
ine has been used by the most famous 
lotorists all over the country and has 
given satisfaction both fer summer and 
Winter use. It stands any heat the motor 
will develop, lubricating perfectly in sum- 
mer, and it likewise flows’ freely in zero 
Weather. Interesting literature with re- 
gard to Polarine can be obtained of the 
Standard Oil Company or by calling at 

*olarine dealers. 





















McCOY’S SHORT-HORN SALE, 


A good crowd attended J. E. 


Short a McCoy s 


horn cattle sale, at Morrison, Iowa, 
June 18th. The sale started off in good 
shape, and except for a rain that came 
up when the sale was half over, and 
Caused some to leave who had come in 
aut mobiles, everything was satisfaetory. 
‘tices during the first half of the sale 





ene good, but dropped down the last 
rps Most of _the offering was Scotch 
my d in breeding, and quite a number 


+ COWS Were excellent milkers. These 
ere in good demand at profitable prices, 
indicating that those who breed Scotch 
‘opped Short-horns of good milking qual- 
ries have a profitable market for them. 
suite a number of the cattle went to buy- 
frs from a distance, and several buyers 
Tr herd headers went home without se- 
, ting anything. A few more good herd 
(faders could readily have been sold. The 
‘op price was $225, for the herd bull, Ad- 
vertiser, the buyer being M. W. Meyers, 





of Beaman, Iowa. Mr. Meyers also se- 
cured two or three of the best cows in 
the offering. The top price for females 
was $125, which was paid for the Scotch 
topped cow, Empress 3d, and bull calf, the 
buyer being R. Theobald, of Stacyville, 
Iowa. Fred Pitzen, of the same place, 
also gt a@ good cow and caif. I. E. Bow- 
en, of La Porte City, secured several head 
—as did Wm. Smith, of Grundy Center. 
Colonel Bellows occupied the _ block. 

list of sales at $100 and over follows: 


COWS. 


Geranium 6th, July, °05 (and ec, 
calf); C. J. C. Cold, Berlin, Ia...$100.00 
Red Robin, Mar., ’08; L . Hen- 
ningsen, Dike, Iowa ............ 100.06 
Young Alice, Apr., '07 (and c. calf); 
M. E. Hunter, Dike, Iowa ...... 102.50 


Lady’s Maid, Apr., ’04 (and b. calf); 
Wm. Smith, Grundy Center, Iowa 100.00 
Pioest Feb., ’08 (and c. calf); 


8 Meyers, Beaman, Iowa... 102.50 
Martha 2d, Mar., ‘05 (and c. calf); 
3 FR a rere 105.00 
Lil’s Lassie, Aug., 09 (and c. calf); 
S. Gilliland, Cedar Falis, Iowa... 110.00 
Marion 2d, Aug., ’09 (and b. calf); 
Henry Rhowder, Reinbeck, Iowa. 105.00 
Bonnie Hazel, July, ‘07 (and b. 
calf); J. J. Knutsen, Grundy Cen- 
eo Re as eee 100.00 
Martha 3d, Nov., ’07 (and b. calif); 
Fred Pitzen, Stacyville, Iowa.... 105.00 
Lucy L, 7th, June, '06 (and c. calf); 
T. W. Huisman, Holland, Iowa.. 102.50 
Empress 3d, Mar., ’08 (and b. calf); 
R, Theobald, Stacyville, Iowa.... 125.00 
Lil’s Queen, July, ’08 (and ec. calf): 
I. E. Bowen, La Porte City, Iowa 100.00 
Flossy, May, ’99 (and b. calf); 
F. Meggers, Gladbrook, Iowa... 117.50 
Henrietta, Sept., ’08 (and b. calf); 
W. C. Weiss, Berlin, Iowa ...... 117.50 
JLLS. 
Advertiser, Oct., ’08; M. W. Mey- 
Ore, BEAMAR, LOWS. ..siccessiacs 225.00 
Bismarck, May, ’11; S. Neil, Rein- 
INN 6 6 se: aio okie coad Scan ie:d os 100.00 


EXCURSION FARES TO COLORADO, 
UTAH, CALIFORNIA OR THE 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST. 

Low round-trip summer excursion tick- 
ets on sale daily until September 30th. 
Variable scenic routes. Liberal return 
limits. Favorable stop-over privileges. 
Modernly equipped trains daily. Conven- 
ient schedules. For rates and full par- 
ticulars, apply to ticket agents, The North 

Western Line. 








DUROC JERSEYS. 





DUROC JERSEYS 


10 good gilts and tried sows, four are by Cerre Gordo Chief 118299 by Wea- 
der’s Model 91699, two by Gold Col. 98857 by Col.’s Prince 80911, one by 
Model Advancer 71031, one by Hampton King 102077. All 


good onés 


bred to such boars as Prince The Col., Model Advancer, Chief Select, etc. One fall yearling bred to 


Model Improver. Are bred for Apri 
and May farrow. Aiso a few boars. 


A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, lowa 





CHRISTIANSON'S 
HEAVY BONED DUROCS 


I am the breeder of the dig milking strain and the 
big litter kind; the heavy boned hog which is the 
money making kind. Among my herd is the cham- 
pion sow, Octave Thanet 5th 233588, champion at Sioux 
City, defeating all comers from 8 state fairs. Her 6 
splendid boars now being offered. Herd headed by 
Ohio's Chief Last 81477. Col. and Crimson Wonder 
strains represented. [ solicit your red hog business, 
Chas. Christianson, R.D.4, Akron, Ea. 


UGH’S DUROCS—Leading strains of the 

most prolific, bred from mature sows. Boars 

ready for service at reasonable prices. R. W. PUGH, 
Williamsburg, lowa. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 











Square Deal Herd 
DUROCS 


If you want a choice gilt bred or open, a tried sow 
or a good male at reasonable prices, make your wants 


known to 
B.D. RUNYON 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, IM. 


Duroc Fall Boars 


Several good ones of prize winning ancestry. 
Call or write. 


GEO, T. WHITE, Dallas Center, lowa 














Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heifers 


also a few cows, at farmers’ prices. Good: quality. 


If you want a good animal at a small 


price, considering quality, take advantage of this offer at once. 


Cc. G. HELMING, 


Waukon, lowa 





SHORT-HORNS. 


Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yearlings weighing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds. 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and Kosemarys 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice indi viduais. Come to see these bulls if you 
wanta herd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 
are sure you will want them. If impossible to come, 
write. We guarantee them to be as represented. 


Don't delay. Address 
W. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORN 
BULLS 


Four extra go0d Scotch bulls, red, from 12 to 20 
months old. Two are out of imported cows, one out 
of a daughter of the imported cow and all are sired 








by the 2400-Ilb. Scotch bull, Meysteme. Priced to 
sell. Address 
HARVEY HARRISON, Washta, lowa 





Grand View Shropshires 


25 Rams end 15 Ewes For Sale 


sired by the best of imported Buttar and Kellock 
Trams and out of imported and homebred ewes with 
size and quality. Prices reasonable. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


C. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, fa. 
Shropshire Ewes 


We offer imported yearlings bred to champion ram. 
These are second to none in breeding and individual- 
ity. Come and see these ewes. Prices will suit you. 
HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Iowa. 








AUCTIONEERS. 


J. L. McILRATH | 


GRINNELE EA. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Makes a specialty of pure bred 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. 
My customers my references, 
Ask them. Write me. 
Also breeder of registered Bel- 
gian horses. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING! 


AT WORLD’S GREATEST SCHOOL 
Summer Term July 29, 1912 


Catalogue free if you write today—later thirty 
cents in stamps. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


Missouri Auction School 


(Largest in World) 
Ninety-paged 1911 catalogue free. 


W. B. Carpenter, Pres., Trenton, Mo. 


H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer; also instructor Missouri 
Auction School, the largest and best in the world, 
Trenton, Mo. Write today for free catalog or dates. 


LEARN TOBE AN FARN#5 1051 

A UC TI ON. EER Wiese, Secs eoalt 
course. Catalog Free. Nationa! Auctioneers 
School of America, Dept. C ,.Lincoin, Neb. 


OliverS. Johnson 


TIPTON, IOWA 
Farm and Live Stock Auctioneer 


Sold 105 sales from Sept. ist to March 1st—575,000.00. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, MO. 


E. S. JOHNSTON 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


I conduct 100 sales per year. MT. VERNON, IA. 


When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

































































Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


STERLING KNIGHT 318671 
Weight 2000 pounds; calved July 14, 1907; sire, Red 
Knight 174212; dam. Princess of Lake City by Fitz 
Eustice 126912, dam Imp. Dalmeny Princess 9th by 
by Scottish Satlor 150776, Also some Poland-China 
fall boars suitable to head herds. Call or write for 
full description. 
RUEBEL BROS., 
Farm one mile east of town. 


KILDEE’S SHORT-HORNS 


RED LIGHT 320810 aad KING GLOSTER 
361196 at head of herd. Young bulls 
and heifers for sale. Address 
J. A. KILDEK, Osage, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Also two sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old coon to =n, —— Be 

. F. CER ckfora, we 
3 Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Three-year-old red Scotch herd bull for sale, an ex- 
cellent breeder; also his 3 yearling sons, red, ready 
for immediate service, the tops of our 1911 bull crop. 
They are all well built bulls and have size. 
6. A. HY Mitchell ST. ANSGAR, IOWA 


Marathon, leowa 














POLAND-CHINAS. 


Good Luck Herd 
Poland-Chinas 


Three fall yearling boars sired by Fishers’ Chief 
Price 173025. Herd header prospects. One spring 
yearling sired by Fishers’ Expansion 154079; also a 
few spring yearling gilts bred to Giant Wonder for 
first of September farrow. The large prolific kind, 
with quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

HER & SON 
Edgewood, Iowa 


POLAND-GHINAS 


Three good fall boars for sale. The kind with good 
feet and bone and very smooth. Ready for tmmedi- 
ate service. 

Ww. E BALMAT 





- S. 


Route No. 1, 





Mason City, lowa 


MASTODON POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


These are sired by my herd boars, B. Wonder and 
Mastodon Leader, two of the best breeding boars 
living. Can satisfy your wants for size and quality. 
Fall and spring farrow. If interested, write me or 
callat farm. JAS. G. LONG, Harlan, lowa. 


Poland-China Bred Gilts 


to offer, also a few fall giltsand spring yearlings that 
are tried breeders. They are natural fiesh carriers of 
the medium type and as heavy as the so-called big 
type. Good hogs at moderate prices. A. J. BROWER, 
Morningside, Sioux City, lowa. Farm 4 blocks from street car line. 


y GROWTHY Polan4d-China gilts bread 

—225-2580 Ibs., from mature parents, large litters. 
Bred for March and April litters to first-class herd 
boar. Prices $25 to $30. Have few good boars yet at 
$20 each. Have pleased customers in 23 states past 
20 years. Two miles northeast of city. P.S. & 6. 
BARR, Box W. F., R. 4, Davenport, Iowa. 


The dove 
Stallion Service Record 


Every stailion owner needs the **Handay’’ 
Record. Contains blanks for 100 mares; fully 
indexed, and the most convenient record ev 
published for horsemen. Printed on tough linen 
paper, durably bound in cloth covers. Just fite 
the pocket. Price 75c each, postpaid. Address 
all orders t0 WALLACES’ FARMER, 






























Des Moines, Lowa. 





BULLS 
12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Goead Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced te Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, if. 


“The Dells” Stock Farm 


Offers 20 Augus Bulls 


Ready for service of the best families at prices 
that should move them. If you want achoice Angus 
bull write at once or come and see. 

Railroad station, Mackinaw Dells, on farm. 


$. E. LANTZ, Congerville, Illinois 


20 ANGUS BULLS 26 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. If 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of reliable 
blood linea, write me for full description and prices. 
JOMN KE. GRIFFITH, Washington, lown 
AuGUS BU LL lot of bulls of best breed- 

ing. Am pricing them to 
suit the man with the grade herd. Our herd ts 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 


ering cows and heifers tobim. We invite in- 
spection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitcheliviile, Ia. 


10 ANGUS BULLS TO OFFER 


from 12 to 18 months old. The regular “Doddie” 
kind; smooth, low down and thick. ostly sired by 
the great ton herd oe ae Popular families. - 


Address w. 8. IN, Dumont, flowa 











We are offering a superior 











RED POLL. 


RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


Choice bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won 1st, 3d and 4th prizes in 
official 12 months butter contest last year 
by the R. P. C. C. dress 
Ss. A. CONVERSE, 





Cresco, lowa 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Sta® 16503. 

MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa 


Red Polled Bulls 


Eight to offer, 6 of serviceable ages; 4 are particu- 
feats fh ng for show purposes or for heading pure 
erds. 
B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 


py BERKSHIRES 1 


Largest, Finest Herd in the World ete 
where you get pure blood, perfect 

service and a square deal. Our Berks raise easy and 
bring highest market prices. Write for particulars, 


MORGAN :FARM-BELOIT- WIS 
Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. » Prices reasonable. 

Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, lowa 


Large English Berkshires 


Spring gilts to offer, also few yearlings and aged 
sows bred to a young prize winning son of Rival’s 
Champion's Best. We have “the goods” and propose 
to stand back of every statement. Yours for business, 
Cc. Ss. BUCKLEY, Holstein, Lowa 


CHESTER WHITES. 


Chester White Boars 


A SPECIALTY 


Twenty head of late spring farrow to offer at re- 
duced prices; sired by the Sioux City Interstate Fair 
prize-winning boar, Silver King 19209. 


C. W. MAYNARD, Elk Point, S. B. 


0 1. C. Feb., March, April, May farrow. Boars, 
be * gilts, bred sows. Young herds a specialty. 
FRED RUEBUSH, Sciota, {ilinsis. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








Kiron, lowa 






























Large kind. Pedigrees free. 
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Bovee’s Furnaces at Manufacturers’ Prices 


Ours Are the Only Furnaces Having 
a Perfect Ventilating System 


The Bovee Furnace, made of the best material and workmanship, and in every respect q 
first class, high grade heating plant—THE BEST that can be secured: at any price 


We make the combustion chamber, the return circulating radiator and every part of the ECON rT FU 
NACE very large in comparison to the firepot. INOMY FUR. 








This makes them the most durable and economic sf hu 
nace*in use and causes them to supply a perfect balmy air, similar to May or June. This very lates en ae sie 
chamber, perfect combustion in burning wood, coke or any kind of coal, the long travel of the heat lhelore vone 
ing the chimney, causes these furnaces to actually require only about ONE-HALF OF THE FUEL USED BY 
OTHER FURNACES. : B — 





Don’t compare our prices with small, cheap furnaces that do not have one-half the capacity. Measure th 
firepot, measure the combustion chamber, measure the compound circulating radiator. Note the long travel . 
heat before reaching smoke pipe. See why the Bovee Furnaces last longer, use less fuel and cost less in compat 
ison with other furnaces of equal size and capacity. bar. 











Prices of Our Economy Furnaces F. O. B. Waterloo 





AiR DUCT 4 


COL BO. 





Bovee Grinder & 








Dia. of Dia. of Dia. of Heating capacity Price complete 
casin radiator firepot up to " 
or ee bw 40° 28 21 five rooms $ 30 
G wcec s s-ee Se 32 23 seven rooms 58.00 
ae . eo 34 25 nine rooms 63.00 
ee ae a ee eres ae 38 29 eleven rooms 68.00 


Larger furnaces at equally low prices. 












make I have seen. 


The Bovee Furnace I purchased of you last fall is giving 
the very best*of satisfaction, and is, in my judgment, supe- 
rior to any hot air furnace manufactured. 

sed through the coldest winter Michigan has 

own; the thermometer registered as low as 36 degrees 
below zero and the cold being continued most of the win- 
ter. Your plant cannot be recommended too highly. 


Your furnace is giving entire satisfaction. 
fmstalled and is more economical to run than any other 


of you, which is quite an item. 
years, and can recommend your goods as O. Kk. 
wLOUN Sé 


Charlotte, Michigan. 


winters. 
We have just 
ever 
anybody. 


FRED A. FAIRCHILD. 
Mendota, Illinois. 
It was easily 


I have saved $100 by buying a furnace 
I have used mine two 





HELDENHELM. LB. 


We have given your furnace a good test the last two 
We have a 7-room house and we can warm up the 
whole house successfully. 
by getting a furnace from you. 


Swedtsh Lutheran Salem Church. 

The furnace of your make tbat was placed in our church 
has given excellent service and never, even in the coldest 
weather, failed to evenly fill the auditorium with a pure 
and pleasant air. 
sidered rather small for the size of the auditorium, but 
it does the work admirably. We are all pleased with it. 

Epix 








Walnut, Illinois. 






I can say I saved anyway #60 
I can recommend it to 







Sam Burky. 
Peshtigo, Wis., Dec. 5, 1910. 










You remember that the size was con- 






SakRD 





Furnace Works, 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


furnaces perfectly. 
FIVE-YEAR GUAR 
lutely no risk in buying a Bovee Furnace. 


Send for Free Catalogue and All Desired Information 


ANTEE. 


195 8th St., 


Send us a rough floor plan of the building you wish to heat and our 

experienced experts will prepare free of charge a complete plan of 

your heating plant and give you our manufacturers’ prices, which are but little above the actual cost of produc. 

tion in our own factory by the best improved methods. 
SHIP CUT TO FIT—EASY TO INSTALL. We ship everything prepared and any handy man can instal! our 

We furnish full directions and illustrations for installing. 

We use the best material and furnish a five-year guarantee. There is abso- 










Waterloo, Iowa 
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Largest Importers in the United States 


STALLIONS 


#0 head of big ton blacks. 


lithog 
or 15c for catalog alone. 
Coach and Hackney stallions for rent on shares. 
No business dove on Sunday. 
A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor 
Delaware County, 








Percheron, Belgian and Shire 


70 head of steel grey and dapple grey Percherons. 


We are the pioneer importers of Belgians, and to- 


day import more than any other two firms. 
Shires—New importation of best Shires ever 

brought to America—so judged by English judges. 
Send 5c in stamps for largest illustrated catalog of 

pure bred stallions in the world. and large colored 


aph showing 200 horses, suitable for framing, 


Greeley, lowa 
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Another Importation of Percheron and Belgian Mares 
ARRIVED AT MY FARM ON JUNE 4TH. 
These are mostly coming three-year-olds, a few coming fours, and one coming five-year-old. 
1 believe I can show you better Belgian and Percheron mares than any other importer. Prices 


I also have another importation which will arrive next week. While I have 
a lot of especially fine mares, 1 also have some especially fine stallions and jacks ready for 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


are very low. 


immediate service. 


W. L. DeCLOW, 


CEDAR, RAPIDS, IOWA 





German Coach Stallions 


and Mares 


We offer two stallions foaled in 1906, imported in 
1909. These have proved themselves splendid breed- 
ers. Wealso offer home bred stallions two and three 
years old. Imported and home bred mares for sale. 
Come to the farm and see these horses. They will 
please you. 

HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Ia. 


Lefebure’s Belgian Emporium 


40 stallions and mares arrived from Belgium April 
14th. These, with those on our three farms, makes 
an unusually large number of the right kind from 
which prospective buyers can make selections. 

Fairfax is 8 mi. W. of Cedar Rapids on C. & N.-W.; 
also on Marion and Ottumwa division of C. M. & St. 
Paul. Cedar Rapids and Iowa City Interurban passes 
$3 mi. from farm. Cars each hour from either town. 
Telephone for team to meet you. 
HENRY LEFEBURE, 


R. GO. MILLER, LUCAS, IOWA 


GLYDESDALES 





Fairfax, lowa 





I now have the best lot of young stallions on the 





farm | ever offered for sale—cheaptoo. Call or write 


PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports z 
Percherons, Shires and Belgians 


Say, brother horseman, if you want to buy a stallion 
go to Hudson, Lowa, and see Crownover's 
new importation of big, flashy draft ton type that are 
sound and right in every way, and a square deal is 
guaranteed. No hot air, but high class horses at right 
prices. Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the 
horse parade. 

WM. CROWNOVER, 


DRAFT STALLIONS 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale one 
three-year-old Clydesdale stallion, one yearling Cly- 
desdale stallion and one yearling Belgian stallion. 
Also a few young Short-horn and Angus bulls, and 
boars and gilts of the leading breeds. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 


Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 


Shires For Sale 


Three teams of extra good young Shire mares in 
foal. Also some fillies and stud colts, including one 


Hudson, Iowa 











Dan Patch filly of exceptional size and quality. 
D. D. JOHNSON & SONS, Curlew, lowa. 





HORSES. 


ONE IMPORTED 


Clydesdale Stallion 


‘Royal Champion,” dark dapple bay, six years old, 
a big fellow, clean legged and priced worth the 





aa Would exchange for ordinary work mares 
or es. 
FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, fowa 


HOLSTEINS. 





PPRPA LDL 


Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most profitable dairy breed, great- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., _ F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 














JERSEYS. 


Armagh Jersey Farm 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


has for sale 


Registered Jerseys of 
Both Sex 


from calves a few weeks old to mature cows and bulls. 
Herd headed by the great butter bred bull, Brown 
Lassie’s Maxim, a grand son of the world’s fair butter 
test cow, Brown Lassie, and Eminent’s Combination, 
that carries some of the best blood of the Island. 
Write what you want. Can furnish one or a car load. 
Address as above, or come and see them. 


Jersey Cow and Heifer 
Bargains. 


Yearling heifers bred; cows and two-year-olds in 
milk. Herd headed by ST. KENG, son of the first 
prize Uncle Peters King, and grandson of the re- 
nouned bull King of St. Lambert, recognized as the 
greatest American bred sire of high testing cows in 
butter fat. Special prices to those wishing to found 


new herds. 
O. D. HART, LE MARS, iIOWA 


For Sale—Registered Jersey Bull 


One year old, fine form and from the best milk 
strain. Have nouse for him. First fifty dollars takes 
f. o. b. Lyle, Minn., with transfer papers, or sixty dol- 
lars for an extended pedigree. Addrsss 
W. A. FRAZER, M. D., Lyle, Minn. 














HEREFORDS. 


For Sale at Bargain 


small herd of 


HEREFORDS 


headed by Brigadier 130th, strong in Anxiety blood. 
Farm near Thompson crossing on Interurban north 
of Des Moines. Call or write. 


E. 0. NERVIG, 





Slater, lowa 





§ Please mention this paper when writing. 











Cedarside Stock Farm 


has for sale a 4-year-old Holstein bull, a grandson of 
the great automobile cow. His dam has given 14,000 
pounds of milk in six months, and we expect her to 
make 24,000 pounds in a year as a senior 5-year-old. 
The sire was from an advanced registry dam and had 
45 aunts in the advanced registry. This bull is a fine 
individual, light in color. The person that gets ina 
a hurry on him will get a good one cheap. 

Cc. A. NELSON, Waverly, Iowa 


Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
1st prize at 1910 Iowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ibs. in 7 days. 

Only a few bull calves left—choice—our own breed- 


ing. Address 
Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


bull calves—several from dams with official rec- 
ords from 20 to 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ damn 
equally good. Prices low for quality. Write 

McHKAY BROS., Buckingham, Iowa 











GUERNSEYS. 


T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernscey 


bulls [ now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 





in pairs 
MULE FOOT HOGS iiSctereas Pedigrces fur 


nished. ZENE HADLEY, Wilmington, Ohio. 
























